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Descendant of a family of thoroughbreds, the 
@ T.C. Series Midget possesses all the stamina 
and resilience of its predecessors. Easy to handle, 
with lively power, rapid acceleration and lightning 
response to controls. 
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A new route? Not to the captains and crews of 
B.O.A.C. who have been flying the North Atlantic 

for nine years. It was B.O.A.C. who first 
opened the North Atlantic as a two-way, 
all-the-year-round air service — and 


4 ( for two years flew it alone. What’s 
p0: new is this: that at last, 
ow and from July Ist, you 
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details. Aircraft 

are Constellations, 

seating some 40 passen- 

gers with a crew of 8. Fre- 
quency is twice a week each way, 
rising shortly to a daily service. 


Seats can be booked at all B.O.A.C. 


Appointed Agents. Meals are on the ground Bra 


at Shannon and Gander. Tea, coffee, snacks 
and drinks in flight. Tip-up seats for sleeping. 
And, ladies and gentlemen — you may smoke! 


Here are the you 


U.S.A. SPEEDBIRD ROUTE 


Westwards Timetable 
London 10 p.m. } Local 
New York 12.45 p.m. times 
Total elapsed time 19 hrs.45 mins. Total elapsed time 16 hrs.30 mins. 


Time in the air 17 hrs.15 mins. Time in the air 14hrs. 
London- Prestwick- 
Gander—New York On the Ground 


Service begins 1 hr. 15 mins. at Shannon (Eire) 1 hr. 15 mins. at Gander 
shortly. (Newfoundland) on both Westward and Eastward flights 


CORPORATION 


Eastwards Timetable 
New York 2.30 p.m. ) Local 
London 12 noon ) times 
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We knew listeners would like 
our 5-valve all-wave superhet 
receiver, and we were right ! 
Although supplies are limited 
this set is well worth a little 
patience. ..a first-rate all- 
rounder, with particularly fine 
quality and good short wave 


sensitivity. Ask your radio 





dealer. 
Price £15.15 (plus ££3.7.9 purchase tax) 
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“Of course, 
you donkey — they’re Caley Cranford!” 


The chocolate assortment with the gorgeous variety! Ten 
marvellous centres . . . and every chocolate attractively 
wrapped for perfect freshness. Caley’s will have a lot of 
other good things to announce soon, too, including the 


return of your favourite chocolates, FORTUNE. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 27, 1946. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN OF DRAMA: MR. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, WHOSE NINETIETH BIRTHDAY WAS YESTERDAY—JULY 206. 


Bernard Shaw, the world’s greatest living dramatist, whose very name has been 
synonymous with the mocking, the advanced, the provocative and the youthful, 
yesterday joined the ranks of the Nonagenarians. The Nonagenarians have always 
been few, and the Nonagenarian Great are an even selecter band. But Mr. Shaw 
has made a study of longevity, and in “ Back to Methuselah" he even wrote a 


massive play about it. The male characters who achieved longevity in that play 
were called ‘‘ He-Ancients."" But the He-Ancients were a prosy lot, and the man 
who can still write “... in my ninetieth year | feel like nothing so much as the 
chorus of old men in ‘ Faust.’ Isn't it awful!" seems more like continuing to be 
synonymous with the mocking, the advanced, the provocative and the youthful. 


Exclusive portrait study by Karsh, of Ottawa. 
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I HAVE been re-reading that extraordinary book, 
“ Hitler Speaks,’”” by Hermann Rauschning, pub- 
lished in the early days of the war. One of the most 
remarkable things about Hitler was that he was incap- 
able of keeping his mouth shut. From it emerged, 
from his earliest days, a continuous torrent of threats, 
boasts, prophecies and curses, so noisy, so diverse, 
and so incessant that no one man was ever likely to 
have digested the whole of it. Most of us before the 
war had heard about one-hundred-thousandth part 
of it, and concerned ourselves in or believed not 
more than one-thousandth part of 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Rauschning in 1934, ‘‘I have no objections. But 
you won’t enjoy your stay much. They’re a lot of 
quibbling Jews. You never get anywhere with 
them.’”” None the less, he went on, “there is no 
reason why I shouldn’t make a pact with Russia if 
that will improve my position. That is by no means 
impossible, and, to a large extent, it will depend on 
Poland when this happens.’ But, he adds, matters 
could not be left there. ‘In this way we shall never 
attain what is necessary for us. We shall never be 
a great, world-conquering entity. On.the contrary, 


must be to march together. ‘‘ Germany and Russia,” 
he said, “are in an extraordinary fashion comple- 
mentary to each other. They are made for each 
other. . . . The danger for us is that we may be 
absorbed, that we may lose our identity as a nation.”’ 
And he then went on to make an extraordinary remark. 
“Have you not noticed that Germans who have 
lived a long time in Russia can never again be Germans ? 
The huge spaces have fascinated them. After all, 
Rosenberg is rabid against the Russians only because 
they would not allow him to be a Russian.” It isa curious 
reflection, and one ‘not’ without 
significance in the light of present 





that. That, of course, is where we ri 


Hitler said and threatened needed to 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM “‘ THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS,” JULY 25, 1846. 


developments beyond the Elbe. Hitler, 
the most rabid of ‘nationalists, pre- 


nd 





were so lamentably at fault. What \ 
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be judged asa whole. The man was 
a liar who openly proclaimed his 
belief in lying as a necessary instru- 
ment of power, What he said, there- 
fore, contained many lies. But he 
was also a man of impulse and un- 
governable passions who could not, 
as I have said, keep his mouth shut. - 
For six years before the late war 
he was in a position from which he 
could bellow at the entire world. 
And bellow he did. In the course of 
doing so he proclaimed, inter alia, 
practically everything he intended 
to do and ultimately did. The 
difficulty then, of course, was to sift 
the wheat of ugly truth from the chaff 
of specious lies. It is easy enough now. 
Take, for instance, the coup by 
which he seized possession of the 
Norwegian coastline and flung open 
and extended our sea-blockade of 
Europe. It was an act, treacherously 
and daringly executed, in the face of { 
British sea-power, within easy striking 
distance of our own sea bases. It 





dicted the end of European national- 
ism. Teuton and Slav would become 
one, whether the Teuton—as he in- 
tended—or the Slav—as happened— 
dominated. They would, he predicted, 
be merged in something stronger 
than nationalism. 

That unifying force he defined as 
Socialism. ‘‘ It is not Germany that 
will turn Bolshevist,’’ he proclaimed, 
‘but Bolshevism that will become a 
sort of National Socialism. There 
is more that binds us to Bolshevism 
than separates us from it. The petit 
bourgeois Social Democrat and the 
trade-union boss will never make a 
National Socialist, but the Communist 
always will.’’ ‘“‘ The day of individual 
happiness has passed,’’ he said on 
another occasion. ‘ Instead, we 
shall feel a collective happiness. . . . 
There will be no licence, no free space 
in which the individual belongs to 
‘ himself. This is Socialism—not such 
trifles as the private — of the 
means of production... . The people 








could, almost certainly, have been ” 
prevented, at any rate at the time 
that the blow was delivered. Despite 
the fact that Mr. Winston Churchill— 


AN INCIDENT OF THE KAFFIR WAR: 
“The scene... 
recapture of Ammunition Wagons by b...it sraeee, infantry and mount 
changed since the last war, by the ¢ 


(by a clever and accredited artist, resident in the Coa. - 


““ RESCUE OF THE AMMUNITION WAGONS.” 
. shows a brave 
e Kaffirs are entirely 
I possession of fire-arms ; they now come on boldly and are 
most expert in bush-fighting, eyhich is the great thing in this horribly tangled country.” 


really happening to them. They 
gaze fascinated at one or two familiar 
superficialities, such as possessions 


"7 about us are unaware of what is 
t 
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wit and income and rank and other out- 





most persistent, prescient and astute Ns 
of Hitler’s pre-war English critics— 
was at the Admiralty, it was not 
sufficiently foreseen. Yet in Herr 
Rauschning’s book, published four 
months before Hitler struck at 
Norway, there is an account of a 
conversation in which Hitler informed 
his auditors how in the next war one 
of Germany’s first actions would be 
to occupy the Scandinavian countries. 
‘It will be a daring but interesting 
undertaking,” the Fiihrer proclaimed, 
‘* never before attempted in the history 
of the world. Protected by the fleet, 
and with the co-operation of the air 
force, I shall order a series of un- 
expected individual exploits.’’"* It is 
true that the particular Scandinavian 
country of which he was then speaking 
was Sweden, but this is only an 
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worn conceptions. As long as these 
are kept intact, they are quite satis- 
fied. But in the meantime they have 
entered a new relation; a powerful 
social force has caught them up. 
They themselves are changed. What 
are ownership and income to that ? 
Why need we trouble to socialise 
banks and factories? We socialise 
human beings.” 

There lies the hideous truth of 
Hitler’s philosophy; in all its naked 
evil. ‘‘ We socialise human beings.”’ 
It is the core of the totalitarian creed : 
the antithesis of everything that 
Western civilisation has been evolving 
for two thousand years—evolving 
from Hebrew religion, from Romar 
law, and from the Greek, English 
and Latin spirit. ‘“‘ Justice,”’ Hitler 
said, ‘is a means of ruling. Justice 








example of the way in which false- 
hood and truth were always mingled 
in Hitler’s conversations and writings. 
And he explained just exactly how the 
sudden invasion of a peaceful Scan- 





“ HER MAJESTY’S CABINET MINISTERS.” 


(L. to r.) “Mr. Macaulay; Earl Grey ; Sir George Grey ; Mr. Lg yet iors 
the Marquis of Clanricarde; Lord Campbell ; Lord John Russell ; of Lansdowne 
Lord Palmerston; Lord Minto ; the Earl of A land ; the karl’ of 


is the codified practice of ruling.’’ 


Lord Cottenham ; It has nothing to do, in short, with 
ohn Cam Hobhouse.” the human heart or conscience; it 


is a purely mechanical and material- 





dinavian neutral was to be brought 

about. It would be absolutely necessary, he said, to 
possess a close network of supporters and sympathisers 
in the invaded country. A Quisling, in fact, was an 
essential secret weapon for the enterprise. But it 
was a secret of which Hitler made no secret. 

Or take his non-aggression pact with Soviet 
Russia and its sudden treacherous sequel. His 
readiness to conclude such a pact and his determina- 
tion to break it were announced in public conversa- 
tion, were recorded in this book and were presumably 
well known to the Secret Services both of the Western 
Allies and of Russia. Yet Britain and Russia were 
each in turn—and to their immense detriment— 
taken by surprise. ‘‘Go to Moscow,” Hitler said to 





* Quotations from “ Hitler Speaks,” by H. Rauschning (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode). 


we should then distrust each other more than ever, 
and the end of such a pact would be the decisive 
battle that cannot be escaped.’”’ The end was pre- 
cisely that which Hitler so cynically foretold. 

** Perhaps,” he said on another occasion, “I shall 
not be able to avoid an alliance with Russia. I shall 
keep that as a trump card. Perhaps it will be the 
decisive gamble of my life. . . But it will never 
stop me from as firmly retracing my steps and 
attacking Russia when my aims in the west have 
been achieved.” 

The interest in Hitler's atrocious predictions is 
not purely historical. For the evil that men do does 
not end with their lives. It was one of Hitler’s pro- 
claimed views that, though a struggle to the death 
between Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism was in- 
evitable, the ultimate destiny of Germany and Russia 


istic conception, arising not from 
the nature and needs of man, but existing for the 
sole purpose of dragooning and enslaving man! 
The evil means has become the end: the human end 
itself a thing of no importance. Hitler, the supreme 
exponent of this vile philosophy, is dead, killed by 
the pressure of the destructive mechanical forces he 
let loose. If we also—and by we I mean Britons and 
Americans, Slavs and Frenchmen, Germans and 
Italians, Poles and Spaniards, Chinese and Indians— 
would avoid death for ourselves and our children, 
we must learn to recognise the evil creed that denies 
man’s divine and separate being, must arm ourselves 
against it and, by a return to first principles, conquer 
it. For it ends, whatever the name it is called by, 
in the torture chambers of Belsen and Buchenwald, 
the shambles of the Ruhr and the atomic nihilism 
of Nagasaki. 
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ON THE HIS 90TH BIRTHDAY: GEORGE BERNARD SHAW AT HOME. 
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1. THE HOME OF G.B.S.; “SHAW’S CORNER’ AT AYOT ST. LAWRENCE. 2. G.B.S. AT THE DOOR OF HIS “ RETREAT,'’’ WHERE MOST OF HIS WORK IS DONE. 
3. SEEING EYE TO EYE WITH HIS BUST BY RODIN. 4. STUDYING A TROUBETSKOY SCULPTURE. 5. TYPING IN HIS “ RETREAT."’ 6. AT HIS DRAWING-ROOM 
WINDOW, IN PERSON AND IN SCULPTURE. 7. STUDYING A PORTRAIT OF HIS LATE WIFE, UNDER THE GAZE OF A PORCELAIN SHAKESPEARE. 


Elsewhere in this issue we publish a portrait of Mr. Bernard Shaw, still and together the | These show him in his drawing-room with statues by his favourite sculptor, Troubetskoy, 
brand Old Man and the enfant terrible of English letters. Yesterday, July 26, was and also confronting and confronted by the famous Rodin portrait-bust. Other pictures 
his ninetieth birthday, and above we show him in an exclusive series of photographs | show him in the “ Retreat,’’ a hut about one hundred yards from the house, in which 
taken in his Hertfordshire home at Ayot St. Lawrence shortly before his birthday. | he does most of his work; and looking at the portrait of his late wife, who died in 1945 
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A NEW GANNET COLONY DISCOVERED IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS:]| A. 
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LES ETATS, OR THE GARDEN ROCKS, SEEN FROM THE FLOWER-COVERED WESTERN 
COLONY OF ABOUT 190 PAIRS SHOWS WHITE ABOVE AND TO THE RIGHT OF THI 
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”“y THE SITE OF A NEW AND UNPREDICTED GANNET COLONY: A MAP SHOWING THE POSITION 
( OF ORTAC AND LES ETATS, ROCKY ISLETS WEST OF ALDERNEY. 
Wen 


(" A NEW COLONY OF GANNETS. ; 


| BREEDING RANGE EXTENDED 
TO THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
By R. M. LOCKLEY. 

Mr. -R. M. Lockley, the author of the 
article which follows, is the Honorary Chief 
Warden of the Field Study Centre of the 
West Wales Field Society on Skomer Island, 
off the Pembrokeshire coast. He is an 
authority on sea-birds, and has written many 

books on ornithology and islands. 
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VERY remarkable extension of the 
breeding range of the gannet (Sula 
bassana) has just come to light in the dis- 
covery of a colony near -.Alderney, in the 
Channel Islands. What has made the dis- 
covery especially interesting is the size of the 
gannetry—-for a new one. There are already 
500 pairs nesting there. The world population 
of certain species of birds is now known with 
some degree of accuracy. Thus in 1933 the 
\ world population of gannets was 156,000 pairs, 
and by 1939 this figure had increased to 
167,000 pairs. But this increase had taken 
place almost entirely within the limits of 
existing colonies. Gannets usually start a 
new colony by landing in very small numbers, 

sometimes only one pair in the first year or 
two—as at Bempton Cliffs, Yorkshire, and = 
\ 1 


Scar Rocks, Wigtownshire—and often this ' 1 HAS ESTABLISHED 
: , . > ¢ ath , ; z 250- rl y ‘ CST Is 3 
colonisation may not become permanent and ORTAC, APPROACHED BY SEA FROM THE SOUTH, AND SHOWING PART OF THE 250-PAIR GANNET COLONY WHICH 


“ (Continued below, right. rt ITSELF ON THE ISLET SINCE THE GERMAN OCCUPATION OF ALDERNEY IN I940. 
uma é Continued. \ 
may die out altogether. “\ 
The last colony of any 
size and permanence to be 
established was that of 
Herma Ness, Unst,Shetland 
Islands, in 1917, and this 
took eleven years to build 
up to 1000 pairs. The 
other Shetland colony, at 
Noss, began with one pair 
in 1914 and had only 
reached ten pairs by 1920. 
Nothing is yet known as 
to which year and in what 
numbers gannets began 
breeding in the Channel 
Islands. But we do know 
that there was none there 
in 1940 at the time of the 
German invasion. It was 
an Alderney fisherman 
who first reported the new 
gannetry. After an en- 
forced absence of five 
years (it will be remem- 
bered that the people of 
Alderney were compul- 
sorily evacuated in June 
1940) Mr. Quinain, return- 
ing to Alderney in the 
summer of 1945, noticed 
that the eastern side of 
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t the rock of Ortac, a little PAST SI 
\\ ORTAC FROM THE AIR, SHOWING THE WHITE MASS OF THE GANNETRY, COVERING MOST {° more than 2} miles west- “y A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE LEDGES ON THE SO! ESTABLI 
r OF THE ISLET'’S THIRD-OF-AN-ACRE AREA. PROBABLY COLONISED BEFORE LES ETATS. \ north-west of Alderney of’ HALF OF THE NEW ‘ 

( } \ [Continued opposite. \, { 
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_AN UNFORESEEN MASS-COLONISATION IN A TOTALLY NEW AREA. 
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79 ft. high, and less 
than half an acre in 
extent, and its sand- 
stone rock is much 
exposed to the Channel 
swell on its west side. 
We can surmise—but 
without any proof— 
that the gannets began 
by colonising Ortac, and 
quickly overflowed to 
Les Etats, which is the 
next most suitable 
group of steep rocks in 
thé Alderney archi- 
pelago. Les Etats, also 
known locally as the 
Garden Rocks, are 
larger and slightly 
higher, and could hold 
at least 1000 gannet 
nests. At present some 
190 pairs are nesting 
on the hog’s back of 
the main westerly islet. 
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occupy a pinnacle some . J ERSEY £23 


100 yards to the east. | . 
The German occupa-~ | 
tion of Alderney from } 
1940 to 1945, and the 
absence of the native 
inhabitants then, has 
[Continued below, right. 
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CLIFFS OF ALDERNEY: THE SCENE OF A NEWLY-DISCOVERED GANNETRY. A 
ARCHWAY. A FEW OTHER PAIRS NEST ON THE SHARP PINNACLE TO THE LEFT. 
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A MAP SHOWING THE RELATION OF THE NEW 

GANNETRY AT ORTAC, NEAR ALDERNEY, TO 

THE NEAREST OTHER ESTABLISHED COLONY 
AT GRASSHOLM. 200 MILES AWAY. 
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Continued. | 
drawn a veil over the early history of this new 
gannetry, but it may well be that in the } 
photographic files of the Air Ministry the 
beginnings of the colony may yet be traced— \ 
as minute white specks on prints taken in \ 
1941, 1942 or 1943? The “action” of the 
gannets in occupying the Channel Islands was 
quite unpredicted by the ornithologists. If 
they were to expand further, gannets were 
expected rather to occupy sites nearer already 
established gannetries, such as the Isles of 
Scilly, which lie 120 miles from Grassholm, 
where 6000 pairs of gannets are nesting: 
or the Farne Islands, which lie 50 miles from 
the Bass Rock, where 45,000 pairs nest to-day 
Instead, they have confounded the experts by 
leap-frogging to Alderney, which is 200 miles 
from Grassholm and 460 miles from the Bass 
Rock, and 380 miles from the Bull Rock, 
County Cork. One is tempted to wonder what 
the Germans thought of so thoroughly British 
a bird (ten-elevenths of the total world 
population of the North Atlantic gannet 
breed in British or Canadian waters) putting 
down a “ garrison’’ during the Hun occupa- 
tion of these islands. As it is, we know that 
the real reasons for the colonisation are most 
certainly connected with the pressure in the 
\y : old-established colonies, and the amount of 
\ THE OUTER ISLET OF LES ETATS, FROM THE NORTH, SHOWING THE MAIN PART OF THE NEWLY-ESTABLISHED I90-PAIR GANNET ‘" surface-swimming fish in the Channel Islands. 
’ COLONY, WHICH CAN BE SEEN AS WHITE IN THE HOG’S BACK OF THE ROCK. ys (Photographs exclusive to “ The Illustrated London wi 

\ News.”’) 


\. 
we Continued.) Nt 
was covered with nesting 
gannets. He also saw a 
smaller colony of gannets 
established on the rocks 
known as Les Etats, which 
lie only a quarter of a 
mile south-west of Alder- 
ney. Mr. Quinain later 
reported these facts to 
the Société Jersiaise at 
St. Helier, Jersey, with 
the result that the writer, 
with Mr. Roderick Dobson, 
visited Alderney in June 
this year to take photo- 
graphs and count the 
gannets. In spite of the 
universal bad weather, we 
were able to take photo- 
graphs both from the air 
and from the sea. Mr. 
\ Dobson had earlier landed 
on Les Etats and secured 
close-ups of gannets on 
their nests. From these 
photographs it is possible 
to estimate the number of 
gannets nesting on these 
rocks (that is to say, in the 
whole of the Channel 
Islands) at a minimum of 
450 pairs. Ortac has } 
m 250 pairs. It will scarcely } 
al PAST SIDE OF ORTAC, SHOWING RATHER LESS THAN r hold many more, cer- ‘ A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE NEW GANNETRY, WITH THREE GANNETS STANDING ABOVE THEIF | 
piainly not double this“ MAINLY SEAWEED NESTS, WITH SOME OF THE GUILLEMOTS WHICH ALSO BREED THERF. \ 
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“G.B.S. 90: ASPECTS OF BERNARD 


MM: BERNARD SHAW is ninety, and still going so 
4 strong that the prospect now seems to be not 
Back to Methuselah” but ‘ Forward to Methuselah.” 
I hope so. There are a good many people whom I should 
like to outhive, but he is not one of them. For one thing, 
he has spent most of his life attacking the things I most 
care about, arid, since he always nvust go for the established 
imperfection, there is a prospect, if the present drift con- 
tinues, of finding his guns going off against the things one 
dislikes. For another . but there—I 
can let Sir Max Beerbohm speak for 
mie. Sir Max’s little contribution to 
this varied and really solid anthological 
‘tribute ’’ takes the form of a_ short 
letter. He writes to the editor (who 
must be congratulated both on his scheme 
and his thorough completion of it): “I 
like your idea very much. ‘I suppose 
that the world itself could not contain 
all the books’ that have been written 
about G.B.S., and [I think it is high 
time that a book should be written to 
him. I wish I could be among the writers 
of it. But [I think that no great man 
at the moment of his reaching the age 
of ninety should be offered anything but 
praise. And very fond though I am of 
G.B.S., and immensely kind though he 
has been to me, my admiration for his 
genius during fifty years and more has 
been marred for me by dissent from 
almost any view ‘that he holds about 
anything. I remember that in an_ inter- 
view published in Frank Harris’s ‘ Candid 
Friend,’ G.B.S., having commented on the 
adverse blessings by his old friends Archer 
and Walkley, said, ‘ And Max’s blessings 
are all of them thinly disguised curses.’ 
1 remember also a_ published confession 
of my own that I was always distracted 
between two emotions about him: (1) a 
wish that he had never been born; (2) a hope that he 
The first of those wishes I retract. To 
the second one I warmly adhere. Certainly he will live 
forever in the consciousness of future ages. If in one of 
those ages I happen to be reincarnate, I shall write a reasoned 
aspect of him and his work. But now I merely send him 
mv. love.” Had [I been asked to contribute a leaf to 
Mr. Winsten’s Garland [ should have expressed everv 


would never die. 
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sentiment in that letter, Most of it I should not have 
phrased with Sir Max's concision and elegance : but I don’t 
think that his last sentence would have been worded any 
differently. 

Most of the contributions to this volume have not been 
written by people who “ dissent from almost any view 
that he holds about anything.” Had they been, the book 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN .SQUIRE. 


would have been much thinner and have consisted of a series 
of brief messages like Sir Max’s saving, virtually : “ Long 
live G.B.S. and to the devil with his awful opinions.” It 
isn’t the other way round : few of the tributaries, who each 
deal with one aspect of Shaw’s genius or activity, are in 
unqualified agreement with him, or indulge in unmitigated 
admiration : had that been so there would have probably 
been a new short play for the next Malvern Festival about 
a lot of idiotic worshippers of an idol ‘with feet, hands and 








BERNARD SHAW IN 1879, BERNARD SHAW, A PORTRAIT TAKEN 
IN THE EARLY ‘EIGHTIES. 


head of clay, but with a sharp tongue for their absurd lack 
of proportion. This is a volume of essays most of which 
would have been, eminently readable had they appeared 
singly in the monthly reviews, without any Nonagenarian 
Occasion to promote and assemble them, and are quite 
free from sickly Birthday adulation of a man who sees no 
sense in thé celebration of Birthdays, any more than 
of anniversaries of First - Tooth - Cutting —though he 
would probably put up a good, and highly 
polemical, case for it, were the orthodox 
world suddenly to decide that Birthdays didn’t 
matter. Dr. Joad, for example, writes an 
enormous essay, Which might easily have 
appeared in the ‘ Hibbert Journal,” on 
** Shaw's Philosophy": it is very ingenious 
and analytical, though it leaves me precisely 
where I was before about Shaw’s position as 
to Man's Free-Will: nobody ever seems to 
relate him to Spinoza (whom he may not have 
read), but I think it might be done. Dr. 
Inge, who bids fair to be as vigorous a non- 
agenarian as Mr. Shaw, writes a remarkably 
good essay on ‘‘Shaw as a_ Theologian,” 
which contains little applause (except for the 
respect implicit in the mere act of collabora- 
tion) for Bernard Shaw, but a great many 
plain and drastic passages exposing the 
woolliness of contemporary thought. *‘ The 
theory of evolution,’’ remarks the former 
Dean, “like the emanation theory of the 
ancient philosophers, which is really the same 
thing starting from the opposite end, may 
describe everything, but explains nothing. 
Natural selection eliminates ; it cannot create. 
Most of nature’s experiments are deleterious 
or lethal, and have therefore been rejected. 
Nature has extinguished the majestic dinosaurs 
and the gorilla; it has vindicated the habits 
of the bug, the spirochaete, homo sapiens and 
the cockroach.”” Note the placing of homo 
sapiens who, according to the Christian view, 
had the chance of being “ a little lower than 
the angels,” but, given his head (alias f.ece- 
will), has brought himself a great deal lower 
than the beasts. Dr, Inge has thoughts about 
evolution that do not usually cross the minds 
of those who talk about it. Could not even 
men, if things are too much ordered for them, 
become as the ants and the bees ; or even as 
the spiders, who must have had an ancestor who 
thought out the first web, but now mechanic- 
ally make their webs, devour their victims, and can 
be deceived by any plausible substitute put upon a web. 

After a few generations of Marxism or Hitlerism,” savs 
Dr. Inge, *‘ we should have to choose between becoming 
automata or being liquidated. I fear that even his 
admiration for the Sidney Webbs would not save Mr. Shaw 
from the latter fate. The social insects are an awful warn- 
ing against all static Utopias. They are in purgatory and 
they do not know it. As for our own species, it is 
doubtful whether we have progressed in intelligence since 
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the large-brained Cro-Magnons, and more than doubtful 
whether we are morally better than the early disciples of 
Christ or of Buddha. If, as seems quite possible, later 
improvements in the atomic bomb enable us to exterminate 
each other, we may fancy that a future historian from 
the planet Venus may say that ‘the extinction of this 
noxious species is often referred to as a strong argument 
for the providential government of the universe.’ ”’ 

Mr. Shaw will like that: he had rather receive, since 
the affectionate intention is obvious, a 
bouquet of bones of contention than a 
bouquet of flowers. These elements are, 
in fact, mixed in this unusual posy, 
which includes, amongst other interesting 
chapters, Mr. MacManus on “ Shaw’s Irish 
Boyhood ”’ (like most startling * Irishmen,” 
Shaw was of British Protestant descent), 
Mr. Priestley on “ Shaw as Social Critic,” 
Lord Keynes (the Jast thing he wrote, and 
admirable) on ‘“* G.B.S. and Isaac Newton,” 
and all sorts of chapters suggested by 
the hero’s incursions into all sorts of 
artistic and political spheres. Not the 
least attraction of the book is the series 
of extracts from Shaw himself. A calendar 
could be made from them, The palin 
might go to one quoted by Professor 
Dent in his deep and delightful paper on 
Shaw as a Musical Critic. He wrote, 
about the performers in classical Italian 
opera: “‘I often) used to wonder why 
it was that whilst every asphalt con- 
tractor could get a man to tar the streets, 
and every tourist could find a gondolier, 
rather above the average of the House 
of Lords in point of nobility of aspect, 
no operatic manager, after Mario vanished, 
seemed able to find a Manrico with 
whom any exclusively disposed Thames 
mudlark would care to be seen grubbing 
for pennies. When I get on this subject 
I really cannot contain myself. The thought of that 
dynasty of execrable impostors in tights and_ tunics, 
interpolating their loathsome B flats into the beauti- 
ful melodies they could not sing, and swelling with conceit 
when they were able to finish 1i quella piva with a high C 
capable of making a stranded man-of-war recoil off a reef 
into mid-ocean, [| demand the suspension of all rules 
as to decorum of language until [I have heaped upon 
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them some little instalment of the infinite abuse they 
deserve.” The tone of voice is not Swift’s; but the 
prose resembles his. 

There may be an explanation, and I know we are dealing 
with an immigrant from Ireland, and I can’t be sure of 
the local terminological customs. But can Mr. MacManus 
be right when he says that the South Side of Dublin “ lies 
on the left bank of the river.” Or is he merely dutifully 
laying one more paradox at his subject's feet ? 
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THE CLOSING VISIT OF THEIR MAJESTIES’ WELSH TOUR: THE KING AND QUEEN AMONG 
THE CROWDS IN CAERNARVON CASTLE AFTER LEAVING THE EAGLE TOWER (BACKGROUND), 
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THE QUEEN ENJOYING A JOKE AT BROADHEATH : LAUGHING WITH EIGHTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD 


Bad weather mvarred the recent royal two-day tour of Cheshire, but in no way damped 
the enthusiasm of the welcome given to their Majesties, on a route where many towns 
had never previously had the honour of a royal visit. The tour began on July 17 at 
Stalybridge and ran through other cotton towns like Hyde and Dukinfield to Wilmslow 
and Hale and Dunham Massey, where the King and Queen were entertained at luncheon 
by the Earl of Stamford. In the afternoon they drove through Northwich and Nantwich 
to Chester, where they had tea with the Mayor and. Mayoress and visited the Cathedral. 
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THE QUEEN AT HERTFORD AT A MARCH-PAST, DURING 
CEREMONY IN WHICH 2000 FORMER MEMBERS 8 
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CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
PARK PLANS AT PEN-Y- 


IN SNOWDONIA: MR. 
AND QUEEN’ NATIONA 


THEIR MAJESTIES 
TO THE KINC 


A FRIENDLY SCENE DURING THE ROYAL TOUR OF NORTH WAL THE KING TALK 
WITH RESIDENTS OF PEN-Y-GWRYD IN THE MOUNTAINS NEAR CAPEL CURIG. 


The following day they visited North Wales, and the towns which they saw included 
Deganwy, Conway, Penmaenmawr, Llianfairfechan, Bangor and Caernarvon. A feature 
of the day, however, was a drive through the mountainous country, up the Nant Ffrancon 
Pass to Pen-y-Gwryd, where was assembled a large gathering of the people who loved these 
hills. At Caernarvon Castle they visited the Eagle Tower, where traditionally Edward !. 
presented his new-born son to the Welsh people. The following Sunday her Majesty 
Honorary Colonel of the Hertfordshire Regiment, attended a regimental rally 
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HORSES, AIRCRAFT AND A SHIP: NEWS PICTURES FROM THREE ELEMENTS. 


THE TWO- AND THREE-YEAR-OLD FILLY CLASSES AT THE ROEHAMPTON SHOW 


AND THREE-YEAR-OLD COLTS AT THE ARAB HORSE WINNER OF 
GREY, “‘ SHAYBA U1.” 


WINNER OF THE CLASSES FOR TW 

SOCIETY SHOW AT ROEHAMPTON: LADY WENTWORTH’S GREY, ‘‘ INDIAN MAGIC.” OF THE ARAB HORSE SOCIETY: MR. WILLIAM HAY’S 
On June 18 the summer show of the Arab Horse Society was held at Roehampton and proved so large and fine entry for all the twenty-one classes. We show above the colt and filly winners of the 
successful that the promoters have decided that in future all-Arab shows will be held. There was a two- and three-year-old classes. The winner of the open stallion class. was Miss G. Yule’s“Suvorov” 


A TEN-SEATER CIVIL TRANSPORT VERSION OF THE HALIFAX BOMBER 


THE “ HALTON,” 
LADY WINSTER. 


SUNK BY AN EXPLOSION AND REVEALED AFTER THE TIDE HAD GONE OUT: THE MERSEY AND DESTINED FOR B.0.A.C., RECENTLY CHRISTENED “ FALKIRK’? BY 
TENDER DENHAM, IN WHICH EIGHT OF THE CREW OF NINE WERE KILLED. At Radlett aerodrome on July 18, Lady Winster, wife of the Civil Aviation Minister, christened the 
On the afternoon of July 18 the tender Denham, belonging to the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, was blown a Fy oe Pa. ee pin Icon ge Mag A! 5 alte Fg == 
up by an under-water explosion in the River Mersey. Eight of the crew of nine were killed and the sole : 
survivor badly burned and shocked. When the tide went out the wrecked ship was revealed standing on an 
even keel. The accident is believed to have been caused by a floating mine. 


'" 7O HUNT WHALES: A CONVERTED ‘“ WALRUS” SEAPLANE, ONE OF THREE RECENTLY 
LAUNCHED TO BE USED EXPERIMENTALLY IN ANTARCTIC WHALE FISHERY. 
These spacieli conical Wtats atebamttin ih ss wtalreatnng expedition when eo ferme tr hp hata 
pg Rn lle | Gee ‘s ca enperimnental one and the seaplanes, “ad jer the direction of Mr. John Grierson, will te os ag IN THE AnTARCTC WHALE FISHERY: AN AIRCREW EMER- 
the parent ship and its whale-catchers. The idea, if GENCY SUIT AND COVERED-#N RUBBER DINGHY, RECENTLY DEMONSTRATED 
BY ARNE HORGEN, A NORWEGIAN WIRELESS OPERATOR, 


reconnoitre the seas in search of whales, reporting back to : 
successful, can be extended to other kinds of fishing. 
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THE MENACE OF SEA-BORNE OIL: SEA-BIRDS TAMED BY A 


WHERE THOUSANDS OF SEA-BIRDS, TRAPPED IN OIL, HAVE BEEN WASHED ASHORE: 
DEAD BIRDS ON THE SHINGLE NEAR OIL POOLS BETWEEN ALDEBURGH AND FELIXSTOWE. 


R.S.P.C.A. OFFICIALS TREATING ONE OF THE HELPLESS BIRDS AT THE TEMPORARY 
HEADQUARTERS—MANY REACHED SHORE IN A DYING CONDITION AND WERE DESTROYED. 


Oil, which is thought to have come from a sunken tanker, brought disaster to 
thousands of sea-birds between Aldeburgh and Felixstowe recently. Many of them 
were washed ashore in a dying condition and were destroyed by officials of the 
R.S.P.C.A., others were taken to a temporary headquarters, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Dennis treated them with liquid paraffin to clear their plumage of the clinging oil, 
and fed them with small fish. In response ‘to an appeal for fats with which to clean 
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TO ASSIST IN THIS WORK. 


CATCHING A 
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GUILLEMOT PATIENT: 
ITS FEATHERS OF THE 


A BATH OF LIQUID PARAFFIN FOR A 
TO TREATMENT WHICH CLEANSED 


the birds, a large number of packages containing butter, margarine and lard were 
sent by the public but, being rationed goods, were returned. When Mr. Dennis and his 
wife took some of their patients to Felixstowe and released them on the beach the birds 
refused to leave their benefactors and had to*be taken back to Ipswich. In the case of 
two seagulls, the cleaning process destroyed the natural oil in their wings, they became 
waterlogged trying to float, and had to be destroyed. 
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E learnt from the Germans before the 
war that in their experience it took 
at least three years to form and train an 
efficient armoured division. When you come 
down to essentials, the most notable feature 
of tank production is its cost, which is so 
high that no country is likely to budget in 
time of peace for more than a nucleus of the 
tanks which it is likely to need in time of 
war. Even Germany did not do so, though she 
went over to what has been described as a war footing in 
time of peace. What she did was to equip her armoured 
forces—still very small by comparison with what they were 
to become—-with light tanks and a handful of cruisers. 
The important thing was that the cruiser type was a good 
one, and that works were tooled for putting it into greatly 
increased production when war came. And for practical 
purposes one may say that Germany went through the 
war on five tanks: the light, which appeared in 1939 and 
1940, the Mark 3 and Mark 4 cruisers, the Panther and the 
Tiger. There were variants, but not such as to affect 
production seriously ; there were also naturally experiments 
with other types, but they did not go to mass production. 
These five all had high merits. The guns were good too, 
and the 88-mm., quite an old gun in its anti-aircraft rdle, 
particularly good. 
We made a less favourable start, and analysis of the 
subject reveals that it was this factor which for so long 
dogged our progress. It is the background to the White 


Paper on tank production issued on July 15, containing 
two reports and the Government’s replies to them.* As 





AN ADAPTATION OF THE CROMWELL WHICH PROVED TO BE A VERY FINE 
CROSSING ROUGH 


A COMET, ARMED WITH A 77-MM. GUN, 
GROUND DURING A RECENT DEMONSTRATION. 


CRUISER TANK: 


the Prime Minister of the day, Mr. 
Churchill, remarks in his second 
reply, dated August 2, 1944, it was 
only during 1943, when satisfactory 
American tanks became available 
in adequate numbers and British 
forces ceased (after the Tunisian 
campaign) to be engaged in large- 
scale armoured operations for the 
time being, that the fear of a quan- 
titative deficiency passed away. It 
was only then that we could take 
a breath and deal with the whole 
problem of tank production and 
design in the proper way. The 
immediate result was that British 
tank output dropped, as is natural 
when one takes a breath, but the 
longer-term result was good. Yet 
this factor in itself is not a com- 
plete answer to all the charges which 
have been made, or to the criticisms 
embodied in the White Paper. It 
is one thing to prove that you have 
worked under handicap and another 
to convince the world that you have 
done the best you could. 

The Select Committee on 
National Expenditure—which under 
any constitution other than our own 
would be considered a curious body 
to produce a technical report on 
tanks, not primarily concerned with 
expenditure—does not confine itself 
entirely to tanks. It deals also with 
anti-tank guns where they were 
also produced for use in tanks. Nor does it cover the 
whole record of tank production. There is, for example, 
little about the Valentine, a tank of the transition period 
which possessed a number of good features. One of 
* the criticisms of which the Prime Minister freely admitted 
the justice was that if the potential value of the 6-pounder 
gun, both as anti-tank gun on field mounting and as 
tank gun, had been appreciated when it was first designed, 
it could have been put into production twelve months 
earlier, Those who have followed the fortunes of the 
campaign in the Western Desert of Egypt and in Libya, 
will not need to be told how much this would have 
meant to the Eighth Army. Mr. Churchill did not, 
however, accept the criticism of the 17-pounder, to the 
effect that there had been no definite plan as to how it was 
to be used. In its second report, the gun with which the 
Select Committee is concerned is the 75-mm., in the pro- 
duction and mounting of which it alleges undue delays. 
Here Mr. Churchill defends the policy and states that the 
trouble was due to the development of weaknesses which 


fine one. 





* Wartime Tank Production: Reports by the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure and the Replies to these Reports by the 
Government of the day, (H.M, Stationery Office ; 1s.) 


DEMONSTRATING THE AMOUNT OF 
TANK: A DISPLAY OF THE MANY ITEMS, HAVING A TOTAL WEIGHT OF TWO TONS, WHICH ARE DESIGNED 
TO FIT INTO THE CONFINED SPACE EASILY. 


In his article on this page Captain Falls discusses the recent White Pa 
while the Cromwell was a ey good cruiser tank, the Comet, an 
The Ministry of Supply 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
WAS THERE A TANK SCANDAL? 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


did not appear in the tests. But these weaknesses were 
due to faulty material. 

However, it is to the tanks themselves that the eyes of 
most readers studying this by no means easy document 
will probably turn. Here the Select Committee is dealing 
in the early stages with the Crusader, which General Martel 
has described as being “ the makings ’”’ of a good cruiser, 
but which was never anything more, and throughout with 
the Cromwell’ and the Churchill. Most people have now 
heard of the early disaster of the Churchill and the recon- 
struction required to make it efficient. The Cromwell 
had a rather different story. Delays rather than rushed 
production were its main trouble. There were difficulties 
about engines, and there seems no doubt that British 
industry found it harder to produce satisfactory tank 
engines than American. And not long after the Cromwell 
had reached full production it was decided to “ tail off ’’ 
the output—that is, after the middle of 1944—in order to 
concentrate upon the Comet, which was an adaptation 
mounting the latest gun, the 77-mm. This was a very 
fine cruiser tank, which suggested its good qualities by its 
looks — and. though a 
good-looking tank may 
be faulty, just as a well- 
shaped thoroughbred 
horse may possess a weak 
heart, yet appearance is 
an indication of merit 
in a tank as in a horse. 
The Comet’s 77-mm. 
gun was also first-class, 
extremely accurate at 
long range. I believe 
its penetrative power 
was a trifle less than 
that of the 17-pounder, 
but it was more effective 
with high explosive. But 
it came into production 
late, and the number in 
action before the end of 
hostilities was relatively 
small, 

Meanwhile a certain 
number of Shermans had 
been adapted to take 
the 17-pounder. Our 
early battles in 





aptation mounti 
recently staged a display of British and 
Chertsey, for British engineers and technicians. 


North-West Europe were fought with Shermans and Crom- 
wells, the Shermans being the more reliable and the 
Cromwells the faster. We thus possessed fairly good cruiser 
tanks, and when the Comet arrived a few cruisers of the 
highest class. But there was no advance upon the Churchill 
as an infantry or close-support tank, though it was equipped 
with extra frontal armour. It was used with effect in the 
breaking of the Adolf Hitler Line in Italy, and General 
Leese reported that the armoured brigade equipped with 
Churchills which supported the Canadian Corps was asked 
to bear the Canadian Maple Leaf on its tanks. There was 
no similar report from Normandy, because there the 
Churchill was confined, except in the case of one brigade, 
to the special forms and tasks which I described some 
time ago in writing of the 79th Armoured Division. In 
that case General Montgomery (as he then was) reported 
that the Panthers and Tigers were not to be feared, 
because they were mechanically unreliable and _ the 
Panther was very vulnerable from the flanks; provided 
our tactics were good, we could defeat them without 
difficulty. If so, the tactics must have been faulty, because 
it is manifest that these tanks were not defeated without 
a great deal of difficulty. 

The Select Committee had in its second report (dated 
some three months before the invasion, whereas the reply 


EQUIPMENT WHICH HAS TO BE CARRIED BY A BRITISH HEAVY CRUISER 


on wartime tank production, and says that 
a 77-mm. gun, was a very 
German fighting vehicles at Chobham Lane, 


Jury 27, 1946 


is dated several weeks after the landing) ex- 
pressed anxiety about the relative armament 
of British and German tanks, pointing out that, 
according to the information available to it, 
the 17-pounder was the only British gun which 
in tank versus tank fighting could be regarded 
as in the same class as the German 75-mm. in 
the Panther, or the 88-mm. in the Tiger. There 
it showed foresight and also moderation, since 
it is to be doubted whether “‘ user” testimony 
to-day would agree to put the 17-pounder, excellent gun though 
it was, in the same class as the 88-mm. But the controversy 
tends to move into a realm from which I myself should 
always like to see it excluded : roughly, an argument as to 
whether the Germans produced good tanks whereas the 
British produced bad tanks. The real question at issue is 
whether, as Field Marshal Montgomery has stated, a single 
standard type of tank will suffice or whether, as others 
believe, there should be two types, one a cruiser for fast 
and open fighting, and one heavily armoured and mounting 
a big gun for close support of the infantry. This problem 
was complicated for us because we had to think so much 
in terms of transportation, and especially of tank-landing 
craft; but after the capture of Antwerp landing-craft were 
not required, and in every other operation in the whole 
course of the war we possessed, or quickly acquired, a port. 
So far as production. goes we could have had a “ super- 
Churchill.” 

These double reports with a double series of replies 
make up a document which is not easy to analyse. 
Criticisms are numerous and diverse, and it is hard to decide 





THE FORERUNNER OF THE COMET—LESS RELIABLE THAN THE SHERMAN 
BUT FASTER: 
PACES DURING A RECENT DISPLAY ARRANGED BY THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY. 


CROMWELL CRUISER TANK BEING PUT THROUGH .ITS 


how far they are justified. Where 
they are, it would be harder still to 
fix the responsibility for slackness or 
error, and the reader of the report 
has no means of doing so. If, how- 
ever, one sets out to find the main 
source of weakness in the production 
of British tanks during the war, it 
will probably be seen in a failure to 
interrejiate successfully the tank and 
gun. And that, of course, constitutes 
the chief problem, since a tank is 
above all an armoured gun-carrier. 
The change from one type of gun 
to another—nearly always a heavier 
one and if not one of higher yelocity 
— generally necessitates drastic 
alterations in the structure of the 
tank. These, in turn, create delay. 
Meanwhile, perhaps, it has been 
decided that the armour is inade~ 
quate, and it may then become a 
question whether or not it would 
be wiser to create a new model. But 
if so there must be something for 
the troops to use until it is ready, 
and that something may well-clutter 
up factories wanted for the later 
development. Extremely good organ- 
isation is called for and the closest 
contact between troops, staff, manu- 
facturers and designers. There cer- 
tainly I consider we might have done 
better than we did. There was a 
grave wastage of effort, resulting 
; in thousands of obsolete tanks being 
produced, a large proportion never to be used. Were one 
to compare British and German production quantitatively, 
the figures would be astonishing, in view of what Germany 
had to do with her tanks and what we had to do with ours. 

With no real knowledge of the background but more or 
less intuitively, I came to the conclusion at the beginning 
of the war that the War Office ought to have been fully 
responsible for dealing with the design and production of 
tanks. I see no reason to revise that view after reading 
the Committee's reports. The share in this responsibility 
handed over to the large and amorphous Ministry of Supply 
was in itself a weakness, and one which I regard as most 
important to investigate thoroughly now, in time of peace. 
The bridge between the two Ministries was clumsy and ill- 
adapted to the traffic of ideas. Otherwise I am not 
prepared to say that there was what has been called a 
“tank scandal.” But there were a number of mistakes, 
some of them reprehensible, and certain among these very 
costly in blood and treasure. In the development of 
a weapon of this type there are delays which at the time 
seem unnecessary but which on reflection are found to be 
inevitable. Here, however, it seems clear that there were 
undue delay$. We were in a bad position to afford them 
and we had to pay for them heavily, in the earlier North 
African campaigns in particular. 
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THE PRICE OF A “STAB IN THE BACK”: FRANCE CLAIMS BRIGA AND TENDA. 
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) at St tee GE i ae IN THE MARITIME ALPS: A VIEW OF THE ITALIAN VILLAGE 


OF BRIGA, WHICH WILL BECOME FRENCH WHEN THE PEACc! 


AT THE FOUR*POWER CONFERENCE IN PARIS: A VIEW 
TREATY WITH ITALY IS SIGNED, 


OF THE ITALIAN FRONTIER VILLAGE OF TENDA, 
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ITALIAN WOMAN TENDS HER GOATS IN TENDA r ‘ COMMEMORATING ITALIAN WHO DI DEFEND- 
A FRENCH ay i ING THEIR COUNTRY IN WORLD WAR I.: A 
OF BRIGA, 
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WHERE THE SILENCE IS BROKEN ONLY BY THE AN 

*“ SOUND OF RUNNING WATER: THE DRINKING WHILE STATESMEN IN PARIS MAKE HER 
FOUNTAIN IN “ITALY SQUARE” AT TENDA. CITIZEN BY ALTERING 
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PLANT AND THE DAM AT SAN DALMAZZO, IN THE AREA WHICH WILL BECOME 
FRENCH. IT WILL STILL SUPPLY ITALIAN INDUSTRIES. 


ELECTRIC 


f i THE DAM AT SAN DALMAZZO, FRANCE IS TO FURNISH ITALY WITH ELECTRIC POWER 
‘) UNTIL OTHER SOURCES ARE DEVELOPED. 


—_ eananeewtbnanveecth anew aneeennen pemeneunnans euseeaninenenennvemenmypnastecnsentee 
During the Four-Power Conference in Paris from June 15 to July 12 a draft treaty expected to be ratified at the Peace Conference, attended by twenty-one Allied 
for Italy was drawn up whose terms include a revision of the Franco-Italian frontier, nations, which opens in Paris on July 29. The terms of the draft treaty have 
whereby the Briga and Tenda communes in the Maritime Alps and an area covering excited a wave of anti-Allied feeling throughcut Italy and demonstrations have taken 
the Mont Cenis plateau would be ceded to France on the understanding that the place in Rome, Padua, Trieste and elsewhere. The Premier, Signor d* Gasperi 
French would continue to provide Italian industries with power from the hydro- described the proposed cession of Briga and Tenda as “a grave mistake in the 
electric stations in the areas until other sources were developed. The treaty is interests of friendship between Italy and France.’ 
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“MONTY ” MADE A CITY FREEMAN. THE BIRTH OF A NATION. 


At a ceremony held in Manila on July 4, American Independence Day, the new independent 
Philippine Republic came formally into being. The Philippine Islands were originally acquired 
by the United States from Spain in 1898, in a treaty settling the Spanish-American War, and 
their new independence this month was described by President Truman, in a message broadcast 
to the islands, as “a great experiment in Pacific democracy.” ‘The new Republic was pro- 
claimed, at the July 4 ceremony in Manila, by Mr. Paul McNutt, the American High Com- 
missioner. The Philippine Republic’s first President, Dr. Manuel Roxas, said the British Dominions 
owed a large measure of their security to their geographical position within the American defence 
sphere, and announced that the Philippines were committed to support the United States’ inter- 
national programme. General MacArthur, who attended the ceremony, said that the eyes of all 
oppressed peoples were that day cast upon the newly-born Philippine nation, whose birth should 
foretell the end of mastery over peoples by the power of force alone. Britain was represented 
at the ceremony by Lord Killearn, British Special Commissioner in South-East Asia. 


LORD MONTGOMERY RIDING IN AN-OPEN CARRIAGE, PAST CHEERING CROWDS, TO 
GUILDHALL ON JULY 18 TO BE MADE A FREEMAN OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 


a 





‘ere 


}.ORD MONTGOMERY SALUTING THE CHEERING CROWD FROM THE BALCONY OF THE 
MANSION HOUSE, WHERE HE HAD LUNCHEON WITH THE LORD MAYOR, 


THE STARS AND STRIPES BEING STRUCK, AND THE PHILIPPINE FLAG BEING HOISTED 
AT THE JULY 4 CEREMONY OF PROCLAIMING THE NEW PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC. 


A TOKEN SWORD BEING PRESENTED TO LORD MONTGOMERY DURING THE CEREMONY 
AT GUILDHALL OF BESTOWING ON HIM THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 


Field Marshal Lord Montgomery of Alamein, himself a Lambeth-born Londoner educated at 

St. Paul’s School, on July 18 was made a Freeman of the City of London. The citizens of 

London, cheering and shouting “Good old Monty!” gave him a great welcome as he rode, 

wearing the familiar black beret and battle-dress, in an open carriage through the streets of 

the City to Guildhall, where he received the Freedom of the City at a traditional ceremony, 

at which the distinguished guests included the Prime Minister and Mrs. Attlee and a small 

group of V.C.s, Having signed the Freeman's declaration and added his signature to the City’s 

roll of fame, Lord Montgomery paid tribute to the British soldier in a speech which may well 

become historic, describing him as second to none in the communities of fighting men, on : 

more than one occasion the last hope of the free world. ‘1 shall take away into the evening : i 

of life many impressions,” - Less. Montgomery, . wat the ome which | wae Prag «gm 

all others is the picture of the British soldier—staunch and tenacious in defeat, ki a . . ; ; KING } ONY. B : M ARE 

eentle in victory-—-the one man to whom the nation owes its heartfelt thanks.” Later, Lord —— ———— a laseae) sx gage ie _ A ein rage PUBLIC we emu dover 

Montgomery had luncheon with the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, from whose balcony DR. MANUEL ROXAS (LEFT), FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC, AND MR. PAUL 
he acknowledged the cheers of his fellow-citizens, \ MCNUTT, UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER. 
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MR. CHURCHILL AT HOME AND ABROAD: SPEECHES IN FRANCE AND KENT. 
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) MR. CHURCHILL, DURING HIS TOUR OF -THE BEXLEY (KENT) CONSTITUENCY IN SUPPORT 
OF THE CONSERVATIVE CANDIDATE, ADDRESSING A. GATHERING IN A BACK GARDEN, \ 
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MR. CHURCHILL ARRIVING AT METZ FOR THE BASTILLE DAY CEREMONIES AND GREETED 
BY CHILDREN WEARING TRADITIONAL LORRAINE DRESS. 
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GREETED WITH CHEERS AND ANSWERING WITH THE VICTORY SIGN, 'MR. CHURCHILL DRIVING 
FROM A MEETING AT THE BEXLEY BY-ELECTION IN WHICH HE HAD BEEN SPEAKING. 
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DRIVING THROUGH CHEERING CROWDS: AN INCIDENT OF MR. CHURCHILL'S VISIT TO BEXLEY .“\ “ NEVER LET US PART": MR. CHURCHILL SPEAKING AT THE METZ BANQUET 


( IN SUPPORT OF THE CONSERVATIVE CANDIDATE, LIEUT.-COLONEL LOCKWOOD. WHEN HE WAS GUEST OF HONOUR FOR THE BASTILLE DAY CELEBRATIONS, 
N \ 


Cn July 14—the anniversary of the storming of the Bastille—Mr. Churchill was a guest ** Never let us part,” he said. “ These two wars have woven together our two peopies 
of honour at Mecz. He travelled with Miss Mary Churchill and Mr. Randolph Churchill indissolubly and inviolably."" On July 19 he went down to Bexley in Kent to support the 
and received a great welcome from the people of Metz. At a banquet he spoke in a down- Conservative candidate in the by - election, Lt.-Col. Lockwood, and accused the present 
right mixture of French and English, being helped by the audience from time to time. Government of arrogance and incompetence, particularly with reference to bread rationing. 
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FLYING AT THE SPEED ‘OF SOUND: RADICAL AIRCRA 
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DESIGNS FOR FUTURE 
SUPER-SONIC AIRCRAFT. 


























EXPLANATORY DRAWINGS SHOWING HOW THE PROBLEM OF COMPRESSIBILITY IS BEING TACKLED AND SOL 


for an attempt to raise this speed even higher. At such speeds, aircraft are 
approaching the “ wall" or “ hill ’’ of air resistance which occurs at the approach 
to the speed of sound, and the problem of getting through or past this obstacle is 
taxing the brains of the world's aircraft designers. In the case of an aircraft of 
conventional design, this air pressure builds itself up in advance of the leading 
e., the wings are moving forward 
so fast that the air ahead has not the time to “ get ready "’ for their coming, and 
so is pushed forward in the manner in which a bluff-bex-ed ship pushes forward 
a pillow of water around its bow. On the other hand, if the wing is so designed 


The recent statement by Sir Ben Lockspeiser, Director-General of Scientific 
Research (Air), that Britain is now taking the first steps in a new era which will 
involve radical departures from present conceptions both in air-frame and power- 
plant designs, was a reference to the development of the high-speed all-wing type 
of aircraft whose design is explained in our drawings. These unconventional types 


speed of aircraft approaches that of sound—760 m.p.h. at sea-level. Already 
Britain has raised the world air-speed record to 606 m.p.h. in a jet-propelled 
Meteor, and the R.A.F. is even now, at the time of writing, engaged in rehearsals 


have been necessitated by the problem of rapidly-mounting air pressure as the | edge of the wings in the form of a shock wave: i 
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RCRAFT CONCEPTIONS IN A NEW ERA OF AERONAUTICS. 


OUR SPECIAL ArTist, G. H. Davis. 

















SOME MODERN EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS PRODUCED 
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>» AND SOLVED BY AIRCRAFT DESIGNERS: SOME ALL-WING AIRCRAFT ALREADY BEING DESIGNED AND FLOWN. 
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that its thickness is reduced, and it has a pointed ‘‘ wedge " (or bi-convex) form, 
it has been. shown that there is less resistance, the ‘* wedge "’ cutting through the 
air in the manner in which the sharp bow of a destroyer slices through the sea. 
Thus the supersonic (faster than sound) aircraft of the future is likely to consist 
of a sharply-pointed bi-convex wing, well swept back in wedge shape to cut 
through the “ wall" of air resistance. Aircraft embodying this principle are 
already being designed and flown, among them the Armstrong-Whitworth jet- 
propelled ‘ flying wing" and the de Havilland D.H. 108 “ Swallow,” both of 
which have been previously described in The /llustrated London News. The 


‘“* Swallow " was referred to in the House of Commons last month by Mr. Woodburn, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Aircraft Production, who, speaking 
of the success of ‘‘ arrow-shaped aircraft," said this was the type of aeroplane 
which would become the future air express to America. Another Parliamentary 
comment, Lord Mottistone’s criticism in the House of Lords that the development 
of such aircraft would mean that pilots would be “ condemned to a terrible ordeal,” 
has been contradicted by pilots who have flown Meteors at more than 600 m.p.h., 
and who state that any reasonably efficient fighter pilot should be capable of flying 
such aircraft. At supersonic speeds, however, conditions are as yet unknown. 
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TOPICAL PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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M. GOTTWALD. \ { ; COLONEL VILLARROEL. , \ MR. C. PHILIP FOTHERGILL. SIR KAYE LE FLEMING. 
Was recently appointed Prime Minister of Assassinated on July 21 during a revolutionary \ The newly-elected Chairman of the Liberal Former chairman of the Council of the British 
Czechoslovakia. Is aCommunist and headsa uprising, Colonel Villarroel, the President of \ Party Executive Committee, Mr. Fothergill, Medical Association. Died on July 16; aged 
Cabinet composed of nine Communists, three Bolivia, octane power during a coup d’ctat in who was Liberal candidate for Angus in the seventy-four. Was a member of the Central 
Social Democrats, four National Socialists, December 1943, and was formally elected | 1945 General Election, was also Chairman of Council for Physical Education and Recreation 
four Catholics, four Slovak Democrats and two \ President the following August. It is reported \ the Liberal Reconstruction Committee. He and a keen antiquarian, being a Fellow of the 
non-party members. j that he was hanged on a lamp-post. succeeds Mr. E. H. Gilpin. \, Society of Antiquaries. 
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COMMODORE TULLY SHELLEY, U S.N. 
Recently appointed to succeed Rear-Admiral 
Lewis, U.S.N., as U.S. Naval Attaché in London, 
Commodore Shelley has been Intelligence Officer 
on the staff of Admiral H. K. Hewitt. In 1943 
he commanded U.S.S. Augusta. During the 
1914-18 war he served on USS. Wyoming. 
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SIDNEY WOODERSON, WORLD CHAMPION MILER, SETTING DR. F. T. CHENG. { GENERAL MIHAILOVITCH GIVING EVIDENCE BEFORE THE JUDGES 
A NEW RECORD FOR THE THREE-MILE DISTANCE. The new Chinese Ambassador in London, Dr. \ WHO SENTENCED HIM TO BE SHOT AT DAWN. 
In a sensational duel in the closing stages of the A.A.A. championships F. T. Cheng, was born in 1884 and studied law in \ 


. ; Senin? sa aie pi ee London 1907-17. He practised law in Shanghai \ \ : ;. 
ut Oe ee ee oe oe eee ens ‘ 1927-30 and in 1936 became a Judge of the \ was on July 15 sentenced to death by the Belgrade court which tried him as 


: : a war criminal. His appeal was rejected on the following day by the 
the three-miles race in 13 min. 53'2 sec., winning by three yards and | Permanent Court of International Justice. He Presidium of the Yugoslav National Assembly, and on July 17 he was executed 
breaking the British record for the distance by more than 6 seconds. \ \ is the author of books on law and art. — s oly dhe July 


A at dawn by a firin 
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General Draga Mihailovitch, one-time war leader of the Yugoslev nation, 
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THE NEW KING OF SIAM, SURROUNDED BY ROYAL HOUSEHOLD GUARDS AND SHADED | PRESIDENT TRUMAN SIGNING THE RESOLUTION OF CONGRESS APPROVING 
BY THE ROYAL UMBRELLA, ATTENDING RITES FOR HIS LATE BROTHER. THE AMERICAN LOAN OF $3,750,000,000 TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The new ruler of Siam, King Phumiphon Aduldet, recently attended funeral rites for the late Watching President Truman as he .. the Anglo-American Loan Bill are (left to right): 

ruler, his brother, King Ananda Mahidol, who was found dead from gunshot Wounds in his apart- U.S. Treasury Secretary, John Snyder, Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, Secretary <s Sea a. F 

ments of the Royal Palace at Bangkok on June 9. Our photograph shows King Phumiphon, Byrnes, Senator Alben Barkley and the British Ambassador, Lord Inverchapel. . ident 

protected by Royal Household Guards and shaded by the royal umbrella, entering the grounds of Truman, declaring that the agreement would go far to removing the danger of “rival and 
he Ti R i h took pl the funeral c f his late brother. \ antagonistic " economic blocs, said that it was a major step in reviving international trade. 
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BREAD RATIONING BEGINS; AND OTHER NEWS EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
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THE FIRST DAY OF BREAD RATIONING IN BRITAIN: A QUEUE MORE THAN EIGHTY YARDS LONG OUTSIDE A BAKER’S IN LONDON ON JULY 21 WHEN HOUSEWIVES ARRIVED EARLY 
TO MAKE SURE OF GETTING THEIR SHARE OF THE FIRST RATIONED BREAD. 


The bread rationing scheme came into operation on July 21 despite the criticism it had received from In spite of the complexity of the scheme, the bakers decided at the last moment to try-and operate 
| it, and have been promised every assistance in the early stages by the Ministry of Food. A strike 
of 1400 bakers’ roundsmen heralded the beginning of bread rationing in Belfast. 


the bakers—and the housewives. By 7 a.m. queues had already begun to form outside bakers’ shops 
in London and in some places were over eighty yards long when the shops opened at 10 o'clock. 


COUPON CUTTING IN A LONDON BAKER’S SHOP AS HOUSEWIVES BOUGHT RATIONED AN ta DERAILED : WRECKAGE OF THE a sand ncaa bed ABERDEEN TRAIN 
BREAD FOR THE PIRST TIME: THE START OF A SCHEME WHICH HAS MET WITH a ee nang eae RAILS prs gy shipoeag ep . anges aa ae ' 
-RS ALIKE. @ express from King’s Cross to rdeen left the rails at a bend near Hatfie tation an 

MUCH OPPOSITION FROM BUYERS AND BAKER ¥ the engine, stripped of its wheels, travelled 150 yards before coming to rest, still upright. The 

nrst three coaches fell on their sides, trapping the passengers. Rescue workers were quickly 

on the scene of the accident and twenty ambulances were called. Eleven passengers were 

injured, one seriously. The Hatfield fire brigade quickly extinguished a fire which broke out. 


= <a 
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REOPENED TO THE PUBLIC AFTER SERVING AS A STORE FOR NATIONAL TREASURES DURING THE HULL CHAMBER AT MONTACUTE HOUSE, AN ELIZABETHAN MANSION WHERE 
THE WAR: THE GREAT HALL AT MONTACUTE HOUSE IN SOMERSET. THE NATIONAL TRUST IS FORMING A COLLECTION OF SUITABLE FURNITURE. 
Montacute House, an Elizabethan mansion four miles west of Yeovil, in Somersetshire, was used he na Trust, it has now been reopened to the public. 


. In the Great Hall a panel depicts the fate of 
the late war as a store-house for national treasures evacuated from London. Owned by the Nationa P e & 


henpecked husband, who is made to “ride the Skimmington.” 
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SENSATIONS OF A GLIDING 


THE RECORD FLIGHT OF A BRITISH SAILPLANE 
DESCRIBED BY ITS PILOT. 


On Sunday, July 14, Mr. Charles }. Wingfield achieved the longest soaring 
Slight yet made in a sailplane of British design, when he flew a Kirby Kite from 
the Midland Gliding Club Headquarters at Long Mynd, Shropshire, to Redhill, 
The flight, which took him six hours, is 
described in this article, specially written for “‘ The Illustrated London News.” 


By CHARLES J. WINGFIELD. 


Surrey—a distance of 147 miles. 


HAD begun to fear that I was fated never to make a 

long cross-country flight in my sailplane ‘ Gracias.” 
My previous best flight was only 45 miles, so that it was 
with no great expectations that I was launched from the 
top of the Long Mynd, Shropshire, on the morning of 
Sunday, July 14. However, the weather looked promising 
for soaring, even though week-end holiday-makers found 
it anything but seasonable. 

Before describing my flight, I will try to,explain what 
sailplanes are, what they can do, and how they can be 
soared aloft to great heights. The easiest conception of 
a sailplane is to think of an aeroplane with its engine 
switched off, for it only differs from an aeroplane in matters 
of detail, as a result of twenty-five years of development. 
The wing span and area are much greater in relation 
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ADVENTURE. 


indicator similar to those in an 
aeroplane. 

On my recent record flight to 
Redhill I employed both these 
methods of soaring. I was launched 
from the Midland Gliding Club’s 
site at 11.30 a.m., and flew in 
the “hill lift’ for a few minutes 
until I was- about 1000 ft. above 
the hill. Then I flew towards a 
line of black storm clouds, where 
I found rising air which took me 
up at 500 ft. per minute through 
heavy rain, and I was soon 
inside the cloud and concentrat- 
ing on the instruments. I came out 
of the cloud near Craven Arms, and was immediately 
faced with a problem; there was no likely-looking cloud 
to the south-east, and the one I had left had completely 
covered the Long Mynd, making a return to the hill out 
of the question. However, Wenlock Edge was near by to 
the north, so I flew there, and used the hill lift over it 
until I could find another cloud to carry me up. I.stayed 
there for over an hour, 500 ft. above the ground, waiting. 

By 2.15 I was back underneath a cloud, at 3000 ft. in 
heavy rain. So I steered south-east to Clee Hill and Wyre 
Forest, sometimes underneath and sometimes inside the 
cloud. I crossed the River Severn at Bewdley, and was 
worried by the look of the sky to the south-east. I was 
sinking steadily, and the air felt lifeless. 1 flew over a 
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fields and villages probably unnoticed by the men and 
women below, who could have had no idea of the drama 
being enacted over them. 

Suddenly, with no warning, the air began to feel like 
champagne. I started violently, and saw that we were 
rising at 3 ft. per second. I had won: within a few minutes 
we were up to the base of a big black cumulus at 3000 or 
4000 ft. I mopped my brow, found that I was perspiring 
hard, lit a cigarette, and tried to collect my muddled 
thoughts. 

The rest of the flight, though full of interest, never 
caused any anxiety. For the next stage of the flight, 
until I came to Oxford, 
I was never sure of my 
position. I was covering 
the. ground fast, and 
frequent climbs inside 
cloud did not help my 
navigation. I rather 
doubtfully identified 
Worcester, but sheer 
stupidity made me over- 
look Bredon. The fact 
was that, with no mental 
worries, I was becoming 
acutely conscious that I 
had been strapped tightly 
in my cramped cockpit yr. cHARLES J. WINGFIELD, THE 
for three hours. I stand  pyor wuo creaTED THE NEW 
6 ft. 3 in. and have § ggcorp anp WHO DESCRIBES HIS 
to sit with my -back and = experience 1N THE ACCOM- 
shoulders hunched up PANYING ARTICLE. 
when fiying. I was also 
very cold. Fortunately, flying was easy, as the clouds 
had arranged themselves in a long line for miles 
down-wind, and I found rising air in most 








to the weight; the wings are narrower and more 
tapered, the fuselage longer and thinner; an ash 
skid or ski suffices for an undercarriage. But the 
controls and instruments of a sailplane are the 


ONG 
same, except that there is no throttle and no [Nl / 


engine gauges. 

My sailplane, a Kirby Kite, was designed by 
Slingsby Sailplanes of Kirbymoorside, Yorkshire, 
in 1935, and my own model was built in 1936. I 
is now rather outmoded by new designs, but before 
the war, owing to its adequate performance and low 
cost—{160 then, but it would be over {300 now— 
it provided more pilots with the thrill of cross- 
country and cloud flying than any other type. 
I have flown more than 135 hours in mine, and 
covered nearly 300 miles of cross-country flying. 
Its wings are 47 ft. in span, 157 square feet in 
area; and the total laden weight is about 4° cwt. 
It flies at about 32 m.p.h. to give the best per- 
formance, which is a gliding angle of 1 in 17, and 
a sinking speed of 2 ft. 9 in. per second. 

Having no source of power, a sailplane can- 
not point its nose to the sky and climb like a 
Spitfire; it can only glide downwards. It can 
bank and turn, and glide more or less steeply at 
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READING “STAINES” ®7htmes 


the pattern of the roads and railways leading 
into it, I identified it as Oxford, and confirmed 
it when I was able to make out the colleges ; 
it struck me that Cambridge was the more beauti- 
ful both from the ground and from the air. This 
was grand; I had come a long way already; it 
was only half-past three, and the sky to the 
south-east was full of active-looking cumulus 
clouds. I flew into one of them, and achieved 
the greatest height of the day, about 7500 ft. 
above sea-level. This cloud flying is sometimes 
an eerie business; the ground becomes hazy and 
finally vanishes, and one is left with a feeling of 
intense loneliness; one’s. wing tips are one’s 
farthest horizon. All one’s attention must be paid 
to the instruments, and they must be given one’s 
complete confidence. For example, I make a 
turn to the left; at first there is a violent sen- 
sation of turning, followed by a feeling that I 
am flying straight. When I stop the turn te fly 
straight again, there is a horrible sensation that 








will ; looping the loop is easy, and it can do stall- 
turns and spins; but in ordinary flight it moves 
forwards at 32 m.p.h., and downwards slowly. The 
only way in which the pilot can climb toa greater 
altitude is to find a current of rising air which 
will carry him with it. Fortunately, the air is nearly 
always going up or down (as well as travelling horizontally, 
which we call the wind), and since sailplanes sink very 
slowly, these vertical air-currents are often strong enough 
to carry the sailplane with them. But, even when climbing 
to record-breaking heights, the sailplane is still sinking 
through the air; rather like someone walking slowly 
down a moving staircase which is going up fast. 

The sailplane pilot uses 
for the most part two kinds 
of rising air currents. If a 
fresh breeze is blowing against 
a long steep hill, like the Long 
Mynd, or the North Downs, 
it will be deflected upwards 
by the hill, and the pilot can 
climb to several hundred feet, 
perhaps, in the up-current. 
This is known as “ hill soar- 
ing" or “hill lift,” and is 
only used for local flights, or 
as a start for finding the 
other kind of up - current, 
which, very briefly, is a con- 
vection current. The air is 
not warmed equally by the 
sun; and when the air over 
one piece of ground is warmer 
than the surrounding air, it 
‘will tend to rise, either as a 
bubble or like a chimney. As 
it rises, it cools down until 
the dew-point is reached, 
when the moisture in the 
air condenses into a fog or 
cloud. These convection (or 
thermal) currents form only one kind of cloud, the cumulus, 
which is the soaring pilot's greatest friend ; whether small 
fair-weather “ woolpack "’ clouds, a towering thunderstomm 
or long lines of black storm clouds sweeping the country 
with rain, they all indicate to the pilot where he is likely to 
find his up-currents. It is by their proper use that long- 
distance and high-altitude flights are made, 

One instrument is so important that it deserves a place 
to itself ; the one which shows whether he is rising, keeping 
the same height, or sinking. It shows rates of climb or 
descent as small as 6 in, per second, and is the only way, 
at present, by which the pilot can tell whether he is in a 
rising air-current, As well as this, the pilot uses a turn and 
bank indicator (for cloud flying), altimeter and speed 


A MAP SHOWING THE ROUTE OF MR. WINGFIELD’S 147-MILE MOTORLESS FLIGHT 
FROM LONG MYND TO REDHILL, THE CRUCIAL MOMENTS OF WHICH WERE 
ABOVE WENLOCK EDGE AND, LATER, BETWEEN STOURPORT AND DROITWICH. 


military camp, and the factory chimneys at Stourport, but 
still I sank at 200 ft. per minute until I was down to 500 or 
600 ft. above the ground. 

I had picked my landing-field; it seemed hopeless. 
The sailplane gave a little quiver, the stick moved slightly 
in my hand, and the port wing was tilted up slightly. I held 
my breath: it was asign. I gently turned to port ; my rate 
of descent checked, and for a moment I was actually rising. 





MR. WINGFIELD'S SAILPLANE, THE KIRBY KITE ‘ GRACIAS,” BEING LAUNCHED BY WINCH CABLE. 


The next fifteen minutes were agonising. Somewhere 
hear me was an up-current rising slowly ; it was invisible, 
and there was no sign to show where it lay. I was very 
low, and knew that the slightest error in piloting might 
cost me a few precious feet of altitude and compel me 
to land. I cast round in slow circles, like a hound at a 
check, one eye glued to the rate-of-climb indicator to note 
the minutest variation in its reading, while out of the 
corner of the other I watched the fields below to ensure 
that I was never out of reach of a safe landing-field. I was 
somewhere between Stourport and Droitwich. For a 
few seconds I would be rising at perhaps 1 foot per second, 
and then I would lose it and sink at 6 in, per second. This 
interminable struggle seemed endless; we passed over 


I am turning violently in the opposite direction. 
One’s speed fluctuates for no apparent reason. Even 
the sailplane itself seems affected ; it feels taut like 
a fiddle-string, and the soft sound of the air seems 
louder and slightly menacing. It becomes damp 
and very cold as I climb higher, until finally I burst 
out of the cloud half-way up its side, amid a_ tangled 
mass of lesser cloud summits. 

I flew over the Chiltern Hills at Aston Rowant, 
which was the Oxford University Gliding Club’s site 
before the war, from where I had made my _long- 
distance flight in 1939 which won for me the Silver 
Badge. Now I was following the same path once 
more, but had already coine 
a hundred miles farther. 
The last time I had flown 
to the Surrey Gliding Club, 
near Reigate, so I decided 
that this time I would 
fly to the house of the 
club’s founder, Mrs. A. C. 
Douglas, at Redhill. 

The rest of the flight 
passed quickly and un- 
eventfully. I was always 
over 4000 ft. high, and 
watched the A.T.C. flying 
a Cadet glider at Booker 
Aerodrome, and was myself 
seen by a friend who had 
deserted his gliding club 
for the day to go ‘sailing at 
Bourne End. 

Over Eton: on my last 
flight it had been the 
Eton and Winchester 
match, showing as a tiny 
circle of chairs on Agar’s 
Plough; now it was Long 
Leave,. and all was deserted. 
I crossed the Thames at 
Hampton Court, and over Cheam saw that I was nearing 
the end, for the sky to the south was cloudless and 
it was growing late. So I started my last, long glide 
down to ground-level; over the North Downs, pick- 
ing up Redhill town first, and then the aerodrome as 
landmarks, until when down to tooo ft. I spotted the 
house of my friend. I circled round it, and saw there 
was nobody about, so I shouted down that I was 
going to land. Mrs. Douglas heard me from indoors, 
ran to the window, and saw me fly past. Two or 
three gentle turns, a long sideslip, and I was safely 
down in a meadow next to the house; tired and aching 
in every limb after six hours in the air, but indescrib- 
ably happy. 
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HOW SAILPLANE. PILOTS MAINTAIN HEIGHT : 
THE LIFTING POWER OF AIR CURRENTS. 


annennnnens 


A SAILPLANE PILOT ASCENDING IN THERMAL UP-CURRENTS OF WARM AIR 
WHICH, RISING FROM THE SUN-WARMED EARTH, PROVIDE ENOUGH “LIFT” TO 
CARRY THE SAILPLANE TO HIGH ALTITUDES. 
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A MOTORLESS AIRCRAFT SOARING ABOVE THE LONG MYND, THE MIDLAND GLIDING CLUB'S 
LAUNCHING-SITE IN SHROPSHIRE, FROM WHICH MR. CHARLES WINGFIELD MADE THE RECORD 


IDIRECTION ‘ ft / be 
OF MOVING CLOUD BANK Jp 


HOW <A SAILPLANE PILOT, BY OBSERVING SUN-WARMED EARTH AND 
CLOUD SHADOWS, IS ABLE TO GAIN HEIGHT FROM THERMAL UP-CURRENTS 
RISING BY THE EDGE OF A MOVING MASS OF CLOUD. 


ESCRIBED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, IN HIS’ BRITISH KIRBY KI SAILPLANE, 
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A SAILPLANE PILOT FLYING TOWARDS A “ COLD FRONT," WHICH HE KNOWS WILL GIVE HIM MUCH- 


HE record British sailpiane flight described on the opposite page oneeiome 


has created renewed interest in this form of motorless flying. 
Our photograph at top right shows a sailplane-pilot's view of the 
Midland Gliding Club's site, the Long Mynd, Shropshire, from which at 
11.30 a.m. on July 14 Mr. Charles Wingfield was launched in his Slingsby sailplane, the 
Kirby Kite “* Gracias,"’ on the beginning of a record flight of 147 miles to Redhill, in 
Surrey. The other three pictures are drawings by oyr artist Mr. G. H. Davis, illus- 
trating some of the means used by Mr. Wingfield—as he explains in his article—to 
recover precious altitude lost at different stages of the flight. They also illustrate 
the fact, well known in gliding circles, that a sailplane pilot has to know a great 


ALTITUDE BY REASON OF THE FACT THAT A BELT OF COLD AIR STRIKING A WARMER 


ATMOSPHERE WILL THROW THE LATTER UPWARDS. 


deal more about cloud formations and meteorology in general than the pilot of a 
power-driven aircraft. In brief, a sailplane can only soar downwards, and thus in 
order to maintain sufficient height for long journeys the pilot must know just where 
to find thermal up-currents of air which will lift his sailplane at a faster rate than its 
natural downward sink. It was precisely this skilful knowledge which enabled 
Mr. Wingfield to achieve his recent record flight. 
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AIR, LAND AND SEA: TOPICAL NEWS PICTURES FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


BEATING FLAK TOWERS INTO PLOL HARES: A GERMAN POLISH OFFICERS WHO LED THE FIRST ALLIED TROOPS INTO A  MARTIAN-LIKE FLYING-SUIT DESIGNED FOR AIRMEN 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT TOWER BEING DEMOLISHED IN VIENNA. BOLOGNA, WITH THE FLAG PRESENTED TO THEM BY THE CITY. , FLYING AT ALTITUDES UP TO 62,000 FT. 

Huge anti-aircraft flak towers erected by the Germans in Vienna are At a recent ceremony in Bologna, the Italian city presented to a Polish This is not a “man from Mars,” but a U.S. Army Air Forces 
now being demolished to provide raw material for peaceful recon- battalion a flag in commemoration of the fact that they were the airman demonstrating a new pressure suit that will make it possible 
struction. The concrete and rubble of the structures are being used for first Allied troops to enter the city on its liberation. On the left for human beings to fly aircraft in stratospheric regions—altitudes 
road-building, and the guns and steelwork are being melted down to is Captain Rafael Grzondziel, Senior Catholic Chaplain of the Polish at which flying without such protection would mean certain death to 
be refashioned into ploughshares and other agricultural implements. 3rd Carpathian Brigade in Italy. pilots and crews. 


AN AMERICAN COLOUR GUARD ON PARADE AT MITCHELL FIELD, LONG ISLAND,’ TO TWELVE OF THE SIXTEEN LANCAS?PERS OF NO. 35 SQUADRON FLYING IN FORMATION OVER 


WELCOME BRITAIN’S NO. 35 SQUADRON OF BOMBER COMMAND LANCASTERS TO NEW YORK. NEW YORK CITY AFTER CROSSING THE ATLANTIC FOR A GOODWILL TOUR OF AMERICA. 
Hundreds of thousands of New Yorkers had their first sight of Britain’s famous No. 35 R.A.F. tour of America, including the Air Forces Day celebrations at Los Angeles on August 1, had arrived 
at Mitchell Field, Long Island, on July 17, where they were welcomed by General Stratemeyer, on 


Squadron of Bomber Command Lancasters when twelve of the Squadron flew in V formation over the 
city’s skyscrapers on July 18. The Squadron, which had flown the Atlantic for a thirty-days goodwill behalf of General Carl Spaatz, Chief of the U.S. Army Air Forces. 


USED AS BRITISH MILITARY HEADQUARTERS AND BADLY DAMAGED BY TWO EXPLOSIONS ON JULY 22: A DEMONSTRATION OF A RECOVERY SYSTEM FOR SHIPS’ AIRCRAFT: A FLOATING 
” " ON TO WHICH A ‘PLANE TAXIES BEING LOWERED FROM A WARSHI?. 


THE KING DAVID HOTEL IN JERUSALEM. 7 SLED 

On July 22 two explosions rocked the King David Hotel in Jerusalem, whichis being used as British Military Our photograph was taken at a recent demonstration of the “Charlie” system of recovering 
H.Q. Armed terrorists entered the basement of the building and laid explosives on the floor. Early reports stated ships’ aircraft from the sea, staged by the U.S. cruiser Denver. To relieve the pilot of* the 
that the entire south-western wing of the hotel had collapsed, burying many: officials in the débris and that necessity of dangerous jockeying in rough seas while waiting to be hoisted on board again, 
scores of people had been injured. Armoured cars and troops were rushed to the scene and the area was cordoned off. this system employs a “ sled float on to which the returning aircraft taxies and is then 
Meanwhile police cars were warned to stop any suspicious vehicles in the vicinity of the headquarters. | drawn into the correct position alongside its parent ship for the hoisting tackle to be hooked on. 
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THE ADRIATIC GRAVE OF THE REX. | 


In the years preceding World War II. Italy built two super-liners, the Rex and the Conte di Savoia. | 
The Rex, of 51,062 tons, had an estimated speed of 27 knots and made her maiden voyage in 1932. NS e ~s 2 : Ss = : ——_—— 
In the following year she established a new record by crossing from Gibraltar to New York in 4 days ear ~=s — te eis = ae P ae inet i 
13 hours and 58 minutes at an average speed of 28°92 knots. However, the Blue Riband of the Atlantic ee ees a Rk ea a es 3 et er 
was taken from her in 1935 by the French liner Normandie, which made a record crossing on her maiden 
voyage with an average speed of 29°98 knots. The Rex was one of the finest ships ever built and owned 
in Italy. In September 1944, while being taken to Trieste, she was attacked by rocket-firing Beaufighters 
of the R.A.F. and left a blazing hulk. To-day she lies half-submerged and rusting in the Adriatic near 
Trieste, where she is an object of, interest to sight-seers. 


| THE WORLD’S LARGEST FLYING-BOAT. 





ee nT 


JUST ONE-HALF OF THE ENTIRE WING OF THE NEW H HUGHES FLYING-BOAT ; 
ITS SIZE CAN BE ESTIMATED BY COMPARING IT WITH THE CAR ON THE RIGHT. 


4 RUSTING HULK IN THE ADRIATIC NEAR TRIESTE: THE ITALIAN LINER REX AS SHE WAS 
LEFT BY ROCKET-FIRING R.A.F. AIRCRAFT, 


THE 220-FT. HULL OF THE HOWARD HUGHES FLYING-BOAT HOLDS UP TRAFFIC 
AT A CROSS-ROADS AT LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 


A FORMER HOLDER OF THE BLUE RIBAND OF THE ATLANTIC AND A WAR CASUALTY: 
51,062-TON LINER REX, NOW A HALF-SUBMERGED WRECK. 
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AN OVERHEAD VIEW OF THE GIANT FLYING-BOAT BEING ASSEMBLED AT LONG BEACH. 
IT IS CLAIMED TO BE THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD, . 


The giant fiying-boat illustrated here is being assembled at Long Beach, California, and is claimed to be« 
the largest in the world. Designed by Mr. Howard Hughes, the aircraft has a total wing span of 320 ft.. 
and the hull is 220 ft. long. The hull and the wing were transported by road to a graving-dock on the 
shore, dwarfing all traffic as they passed, and in the lower photograph can be seen assembled. Mr. Howard 
Hughes, who besides designing aircraft, is well known as the producer of the film “Hell's Angels,” 
crashed on July 7 while flying his XF-1! aircraft and was seriously injured. The aircraft hit some houses 
and caught fire. The XF-ii has two 3000-h.p. Wasp Major radial engines and has a speed of some 
AN AMERICAN NAVAL RATING FINDS A NEW VIEWPOINT ON ONE OF THE GIANT FUNNELS 450 m.p.h. above 20,000 ft. Mr. Hughes is stated to have attributed his accident to the sudden changing 
OF THE WRECKED ITALIAN LINER &&X. \ of the rear four blades of the starboard contra-rotating airscrew to reverse pitch. 
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HE 300th anniversary of the birth of Sir Isaac 
Newton fell in 1942 on Christmas Day, when 
we were only half-way through the bitterest and most 


exhausting war of our history. 


Those times were 


grim and sombre, and it was natural enough that the 
Royal Society, though holding its customary meeting 
in London.and commemorating the birth of Newton 
by a series of addresses, should postpone international 


celebrations until now. 


Last week scientists from all over the world were 


gathered to do homage to Newton. 
They also commemorated the happy 
renewal of intercourse and free 
yexchange of ideas between men of 
science. The celebrations included 
% exhibition of manuscripts, books, 
portraits, busts and apparatus in 
the library of the Royal Society. 
In those famous apartments could 
be seen the signature of Isaac 
Newton when he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1671, the original reflecting tele- 
scope made by Newton with his 
own hands, and many of his manu- 
scripts. On the walls were many 
portraits of Newton, and 
a small table carried a 
delightful collection of 
statuettes and busts in 
ivory and porcelain. For 
the student of curious 
relics, there were also 
displayed a medallion 
containing a lock of his 
hair, his watch and two 
rules made of the wood of 
the apple-tree at Wools- 
thorpe. There, too, could 
be seen Hanslip Fletcher’s 
drawing of Newton's birth- 
place at  Woolsthorpe, 
Lincolnshire, purchased 
for the nation by the 
Pilgrim Trust in 1942. ~ 

This was the manor 
house to which Newton 
returned from Cambridge 
in 1665 to avoid the 
plague. Although only 
twenty-two years of age, sir 
he had already written but WRITING THE 
not published his first 
treatise on the calculus, 
which may be truly re- 
garded as one of the corner-stones of this, the 
Golden Age of Physics. Fifty years later he 
wrote the words so often quoted : 

And the same year (1666) I began to think of 
gravity extending to the orb of the Moon, and having 
found out how to estimate the force with which a 
globe revolving within a sphere presses the surface 
of the sphere, from Kepler’s Rule of the periodical 
times of the Planets being in their Orbs must [be] 
reciprocally as the squares of their distances from the 
centers about which they revolve: and thereby 
compared the force requisite to keep the Moon in 
her orb with the force of gravity at the surface of the 
earth, and found them answer pretty nearly. All this 
was in the two plague years of 1665 and 1666, for in 
those days I was in the prime of my age for invention, 
and minded Mathematicks and Philosophy more than 
at any time since. What Mr. Hugens has published 
since about centrifugal forces I suppose he had 
before me. 


This famous statement reveals how early in 
life Newton developed a creative imagination. 
By his conception of gravitation he solved the 
puzzle of a thousand years, the planetary system. 
Not only that, but he extended the amplitude and 
freedom of scientific method. J. W. N. Sullivan, 
writing on the Limitations of Science, has in 
a few words summed up the greatness of 
Newton's achievements : 

The scientific outlook has, in him, reached full 
consciousness. It would be fair to say that science, 
in the hands of Newton, has become a completely 
autonomous activity, for, although Newton had a 
philosophy and a religion, they did not play any part 
in his science. The basis of science according to 
Newton, was observation and experiment. From 
this basis mathematical deductions could be made. 
rhese deductions were then to be checked by further 
experiments, Thus science formed an independent and 
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formerly, from metaphysics or theology. 
not understood by Newton’s contemporaries. 


were, 


OF SCIENCE OF 
By F. A. BANNISTER. 


self-inclosed system, borrowing nothing, as it had done 


This outlook was 
It was, as it 


too austere for them. But it has become the 


dominating outlook of the scientific world. 


Everyone knows now that Newton’s great principle 
of universal gravitation is an approximation to the 


truth, 
small 


and Einstein’s theory of relativity shows that 
corrections have to be applied to Newton’s 


formule. This illustrates so well many other instances 





ISAAC NEWTON AT ABOUT THE TIME OF 
‘* PRINCIPIA,”’ ACCLAIMED AS THE 
GREATEST SCIENTIFIC WORK EVER WRITTEN. 


From a portrait by Godfrey Kneller in the possession 
of the Earl of Portsmouth, 


in the history of 
science of the 
ancrease in know- 
ledge by successive 
approximations. 
Physics is full of 
such examples. 
Newton’s work on 
the refraction and 
dispersion of light 
by lenses and prisms 
led him not to the 
wave-theory of 
light now familiar 
to every schoolboy, 
but to a form of 
corpuscular theory 
which we now know 
to be partially true. 
Newton’s rings, 
which anyone can 
see for himself by 
pressing a lens on (Psi: 
to a flat glass plate 
and ‘looking very 
closely at the point 
of contact, are tiny 
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REFLECTING TELESCOPE (6}-IN. 
HANDS AND PRESENTED TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY IN 
DIAGRAM OF THE REFLECTING AND VIEWING SYSTEM. 
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coloured rings caused by the interference of wave-trains 
of light, and this explanation was offered after Newton's 


time by Young and Fresnel. 


Newton’s corpuscular 


theory of vision and optics depended upon his ingenious 
doctrine of Fits of Easy Reflection and Transmission. 
Here we have-.an example of the far-sightedness of 
Newton in suggesting a form of corpuscular theory of 
light, and also the inexorable fate which befalls any 
scientist, however eminent, when he forsakes the austerity 
of scientific experiment and method for hypothesis. 





ISAAC NEWTON AT STOURBRIDGE FAIR AND NOW IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM: 
THE HISTORIC PRISM WHICH LED TO NEWTON’S DISCOVERY OF THE REFRANGIBILITY OF SOLAR RAYS. 
This prism of seventeenth-century English lead glass, covered with minute scratches, was originally in the possession of 
Inman, a ccllateral descendant of Newton, in whose family it had been handed down from the 
Inman ceded it to the British Museum in 1927. 





MASK OF NEWTON’S FACE, WHICH BELONGED TO 
ROUBILIAC, THE FRENCH SCULPTOR, 
CAST TAKEN AFTER THE GREAT 

DEATH IN 


LONG) MADE BY NEWTON 


16071. 


What of Newton’s activities in 
other fields ? What sort of a man 
was he? No one has done more 
than Professor Andrade in answer- 
ing the latter question. He was, 
like all great intellects, undoubtedly 
lonely, and to this loneliness was 
added a supersensitivity to criticism 
which at times during his life 
amounted almost to mental illness. 
Neither is it surprising that his 
tremendous powers of concentra- 
tion, so much a factor in his 
successful pursuit of a solution 
to a problem, led him to make 
such demands upon his constitution 
that he suffered on one 
occasion from some sort 
of nervous breakdown. 
Portraits of Newton 
shortly after his appoint- 
ment as Warden in the 
Mint depict, however, no 


failing physique but 
rather the strength of 
maturity. 


Amongst the numerous 
manuscripts and papers 
which were exhibited in 
the Royal Society was a 
document loaned by Mr. 
Geoffrey Keynes, written 
in English by Newton 
himself, entitled ‘‘ Notes 


Upon the Dispensing 
Power.”’ This - reveals 
Newton in the rdédle of 


Pe * constitutional lawyer, and 
f there is little doubt that 
: his name would have 
survived for his success- 
ful administration of the 
Mint’ had he never 
published any scientific 
work. . 
No account of Newton and his achievements, 
however short and imperfect, can omit reference 
to one of the most fruitful publications in the 
history of science. ‘‘ The Philosophie Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica,’’ London, 1687, was 
published, thanks entirely to Newton’s friend 
Halley, in three books after a lapse of twenty 
years since the great discoveries had germin- 
ated. Professor Andrade writes: ‘‘ It is one of 
the most prodigious feats of the human intellect 
through all time, and it was written in about 
eighteen months.’’ An extra-large paper copy of 
the third edition shown in the rooms of the Royal 
Society is the one which Newton presented to 
Sir Hans Sloane, physician to Queen Anne. The 
whole work is written in Latin succinctly, and in 
a style deliberately designed to dispose of 
any superficial criticism from ‘‘ smatterers in 
mathematics.” 

Professor Andrade has written the following 
moving passage of Newton's latter days, which 
forms a suitable epilogue to my short story. 

Besides his scientific reputation, Newton held a 
great, lucrative and honourable position: in 1705 
Queen Anne had knighted him, which was an extra- 
ordinary honour for a man of learning in those days ; 
society was open to him through his friendship with 
Montague and others; his niece was a toast of the 
town. From 1703 until his death, twenty-four years 
later, he was Presidentof the Royal Socicty. When 
he died in 1727 his body lay in state in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, and, as the funeral procession passed 
thence to Westminster Abbey, the pall was sup- 
ported by the Lord High Chancellor, two dukes, and 
three earls. Such was the veneration in which 
Newton was publicly held that the place for his 
monument, allotted near the entry into the choir, 
was one that had “ been often refused to the greatest 
of our nobility.” 


FROM THE 
SCIENTIST’S 
1727. 
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BRIGHTON’S “REGENCY FESTIVAL”: SOME HISTORIC LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
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\ THE OL PARISH CHURCH OF BRIGHTO ST. NICHOL xs". 
\ WHICH DATES BACK TO THE I4TH CENTURY AND WHERE 
HESSELL, THE WOMAN-SOLDIER, [8S BURIED, 


THE BLACK LION OF FLANDERS BROUGHT TO BR TO 
#Y DERYK CARVER, WHO RUILT A BREWERY AND 
WAS KURNT AT LEWES IN 1555 
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ORIAL IN T. JOHN TH BAPT CHURCH 
FITZHERBERT, WHO SECRETLY MARRIED 
THE PRINCE REGENT IN 
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NOW THE | EDUCATION OFFICE OF THE 
BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON: A REGENCY HOUSE 
SITUATED IN THE OLD STEINE. 
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TYPICAL OF THE NARROW THOROUGHFARES KNOWN \ 
AS THE LANES WHICH LINK MODERN BRIGHTON WITH )} 
THE OLD VILLAGE OF “ BRIGHTHELMSTONE.” 
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THE OLDEST INN IN 
BRIGHTON: THE 
FLINT-BUILT 
DRUID’S HEAD, IN 
BRIGHTON PLACE. 
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HE “ Regency 
Festival” 
which opens to-day, 
July 27, in Brighton 
has been described 
as a fifteen - day 
carnival of music, 
sport and merry- 
making and is in- 
tended to recapture 
the atmosphere of 
old Brighton. The 
King and Queen 
have arranged to 
visit the town on 
July 29 and will 
drive through the 
main streets to the oe = pet : 
Royal Pavilion. | REC, E WHE! HTON WAS A FISHING VILLAGE 
Brighton has many | AN OLD SHOP IN LITTLE EAST STREET WHICH SELLS NETS AND TACKLE, 
links with the past —\, 


—her magnificent 
Georgian architecture preserves the spirit of the days when the bucks flocked to “the {favourite 


resort of the First Gentleman in Europe,’ while the Lanes and the former parish church of 

KNOWN AS THE “ BUNNE SHOPPE": THE OLDEST BAKER'S St. Nicholas remind us that “ Brighthelmstone "’ was once a fishing village with its roots in antiquity 

SHOP IN BRIGHTON--COWLEY’S, IN| POOL VALLEY Pheebe Hessell who, in order to be near her lover, dressed as a man and served for seventeen 
years as a soldier, is buried in the churchyard. She died in 1821, aged 108. 
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AN AUTHENTIC SETTING } fF 
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THE PIVOT FOR THE “© REGENCY FESTIVAI * AT BRIGHTON: THE ROYAL PAVILION IN WHICH REGENCY FURNITURE, DRAWN FROM 
THE ROYAL PALACES AND ONCE PART OF THE PRINCE REGENT’S ORIGINAL COLLECTION, WILL BE ON VIFW. 
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LEWES CRESCENT, KEMP TOWN, SWEEPING UP TO SUSSE\ SOUAR 
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NOW OCCUPIED BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE PAVILION AND SECRETARY OF THE NEW REGENCY SOCIETY, BUILDINGS WHOSE DESTRUCTION WOULD BE AN IRREPARABLE LOSS, TO PREV 
MR. CLIFFORD MUSGRAVE: LADY CONYNGHAM'S HOUSE BY THE NORTH GATE OF THE ROYAL PAVILION. ARUNDEL TERRACE, KEMP TOWN THE 
Having the advantage of an authentic Georgian setting the ‘‘ Regency Festival " Festival will be the Royal Pavilion where the royal apartments, stripped of their rel 
which opens at Brighton to-day, July 27, in aid of Sussex charities should not only furniture by Queen Victoria, wil! once again be seen as they were in ‘‘ Prinny’s"’ day, iss 
be a great success, but stimulate public interest in Brighton's magnificent archi- for their Majesties have graciously consented to the furniture being removed from Br 
tectural heritage which the new Regency Society seeks to protect. The pivot of the | the Royal Palaces and returned to the Pavilion for the Festival. Our readers will Or 


DRAWINGS BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPT 
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TING | FOR BRIGHTON’S “REGENCY FESTIVAL”: 
URES | OF GEORGIAN DAYS IN BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 
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HERITAGE FROM THE REGENCY: THE GRACEFUL, ROUNDED FACADE OF HOUSES IN BRUNSWICK 
SQUARE, HOVE, ERECTED IN THE GOLDEN YEARS OF REGENCY ARCHITECTURE, 

















» SUSSE\ 
AT-UNCL? 


SQUARE : PART OF THE ORIGINAL ‘“‘ KEMP TOWN,” PROMOTED BY ‘THOMAS READ KEMP, M.P., 
PURCHASED ONE MOIETY OF THE MANOR OF BRIGHTHELMSTONE FOR {£300 IN 1770. 
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Oss, TO PREVENT WHICH THE REGENCY SOCIETY HAS BEEN FORMED FOR THE PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC BRIGHTON AND HOVE, WHERE TOWN-PLANNING AND EXPANSION ALREADY CONSTITUTE A THREAT 
TOWN THE MAGNIFICENT ARUNDE! AND CHICHESTER TERRACES FLANK THE EQUALLY BEAUTIFUL LEWES CRESCENT, WHICH CURVES UP TO SUSSEX SQUARE. 

their remember that we published drawings by Captain Bryan de Grineau in our | have inherited from the Regency. Thomas Read Kemp, who died in 1644 
day, issue of November 24, 1945, of some of the Regency terraces and squares in | inherited ‘‘ one moiety of the manor of Brighthelmstone '’ which his great-uncle 
from Brighton and Hove which may, in the future, be endangered by town-planning. had purchased for £300 in 1770. A passion for building led him into speculation 
s will On these pages we give further examples of the architectural riches these towns | and his wealth was absorbed in the planning of Kemp Town to the east of Brighton 


ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU 
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Bin [NOTES FOR THE NOVEL- READER. | 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 





4 NE would think the novelist who lays his scene in a rethote period must be very 
simple, or very bold. True, however little he chooses to absorb in the way of 
fact he can be sure that most of his readers will know still less ; but the problem of dialogue 
ind manners, the presentment of a convincing yet not estranging other-world, will be 
quite enough to break his teeth over. And for complete success, he must leave no sign 
f the difficultv. That is the rarest of triumphs—to create an atmosphere in which the 
problem seems non-existent. But “ Poor Man’s Tapestry "’ (Michael Joseph; ros. 6d.) 
reminds us it can be done, even on the dark and alien ground of the fifteenth century. 
One vital aid is the exclusion or near-exclusion of historical figures and great events. 
Oliver Onions takes us among common folk. While the battle rages off-stage, and the 
Duke of York is heard of but never seen, we travel the English roads with a fuller’s 
daughter, or cross the mountains with a journeyman goldsmith and a troop of Welsh 
miners. The people speak their own language—not a fancy-dress dialect, nor quite the 
speech of to-day, and how they throng on one another! Half England—priest and 
soldier, mountebank and pilgrim—is on the move: until we reach the centre of the 
tapestry, the Welsh castle where Willie expects fame and fortune. Willie, an artist in 
his trade, has a roving eve ; with a medallion of the fuller’s red-haired girl, he bluffs his 
way into Gwlad, and makes a new conquest—a dark and luscious young creature from 
the Cheap, pining in marriage with a child husband above her station. When Joslin 
gains him access to that great man, the treasurer, his conceit knows no bounds. But 
Gwlad is a chilly place, and the treasurer a fearsome patron, and but for Hannah and 
her knife-throwing mountebank, he would leave his bones there. That is the story. The 
charm is not so easy to describe. It lies 
in the scene itself, the hills, the forests, 
the villages ;in the stir and bustle, the 
solid presence yet elusive poetry, of a 
world that is gone. One moment it lies 
full in our sight, the next it seems to 
merge into an outskirt of fairyland. And 
still we are left asking, how was it done ? 
Lord Hornblower ’”’ — (Michael 
Joseph ; 9s. 6d.) takes us to the other 
extreme of what perversity might call 
the same class. Both are historical 
fiction, if vou like. But C. S. Forester’s, 
by comparison, is the world of yester- 
day, and his intrusions among the great 
must be unexampled—it becomes a 
puzzle why we never heard of all this at 
school. In the present volume his hero 
quells a mutiny, occupies Le Havre, 
puts a haughty Bourbon in his place, 
and rather sulkily sees his Barbara off 
to play hostess at the Congress of 
Vienna. It would be too much to 
expect him to sit and wait for her ; the 
return from Elba finds him in France, 
in the embraces of an old love, and thus 
he has one more narrow squeak before 
the end. Or is it the end? The wars 
are over, the spirited adventures are 
wearing thin, and the leading character 
does not quite repay the insistence on 
it; vet there has been so much enjoy- 
ment from first to last that one hardly 
likes to say good-bye so abruptly. 
Perhaps his lordship will reappear just 
once, and make a last bow. 

William Russell shows us history in 
the making, on cotton-fields of the 
Mississippi. The negro share-croppers 
ire free men—free to go away if they 
like ; but in their native South they are 
still helpless, abjectly poor and at the 
mercy of their white neighbours. And 
the voke has long ceased to be patriar- 
chal; it is now a cheating, soulless 
oppression, sharpened by dread. What 
will happen, now that the white men 
have gone to Europe? What will 
happen when the black men return from 
it, used to equality and war? As yet 
there seems little reason for panic ; the 
plantation negroes are docile, slow to 
resent, slower to combine ; but here and 
there, as in Lee Jackson, there are traces 
of something dangerous. ‘‘ A Wind Is 
Rising "’ (Nicholson and Watson; 
tos. 6d.) tells the story of Lee Jackson 
and his little world with great breadth 


of these black people, the essential return is not direct, however, and is broken at the County Hall, 
as to the actual installation can be made by the L.C.C. Town Planning Committee. 


beauty and dignity in their squalid 
lives, is made to plead for them as 
strongly as their unhappiness. Indeed, one feels that something may be lost here, as 
well as gained, by education and opportunity. 

‘Land” (Gollanez ; 9s.) describes another struggle for freedom—in County Mayo. 
Raoul St. George, an impoverished Irish gentleman, returns from Paris and joins the 
Fenians, while his daughter falls in love with the most romantic of their young men. 
Chey are all romantic people—haughty, democratic, high-minded, exquisitely gentle, icily 
cruel, given to philosophising and somewhat muddled in their ideals. And their opponents, 
however base, are equally romantic, In other words, though Liam O'Flaherty gives us 
full measure of excitement and eloquence, his characters are not plausible. 

Another Irish writer finds his subject in old Virginia, and this time character is sup- 
posed to be the main thing. In “ Mr. Petunia "’ (Constable ; 8s. 6d.), the jacket tells us, 
a monster as old as Bluebeard makes his first appearance in fiction: we are to look and 
beware, This eternal type proves to be a nasty, sadistic littlke clockmaker with a fund 
of grievances ; Dr, Gogarty really seems to hate him, and exults in his sticky end. But 
though one can see the general idea, he does not come off. Anyhow, this rollicking, 
fantastic little yarn would have been no place for him. 

‘ Return to Cottington " (Longmans ; 8s. 6d.) wears a deceptive aura of criminology. 
Mark Amberley returned to England after twenty years of Jacobite exile, only to be 
found next morning shot in his park. His death was never explained ; but now, from 
family papers, a descendant is enabled to clear it up. 

Unfortunately, Francis Bamford has been misled by his own device ; he assumes an 
interest in the Amberleys which it was his work to create, and which, in practice, we never 
feel, But though the plot is small and weak, the background is detailed and unassailable. 

There is no deception about ** Johnnie " (Nicholson and Watson ; 8s. 6d.) ; it is a lark. 
Che Texan hero goes for a ride in the Subway, hears a little guy talking German, and (of 
course) rushes after him to expostulate. In a twinkling he is surrounded by unknown 
uniforms, and lovelies with eves as big as plates and eyelashes 2 ft. long. Most of them 
are royalties in exile into the bargain. There is a lot of rough stuff, but all quite 
innocent; Dorothy Hughes is only giving us a good time. K. Joun 










LAST BEGINNING HIS JOURNEY BACK HOME: 
GREEN EN ROUTE FOR LONDON. 


and moving simplicity. The goodness shee his long rest at Englefield Green, in Surrey, where he has been stored for safety’s sake ance Caer 1, Cricket Bac ” (Macdonald ; 8s. 6d.), a 
ros, on July 17, at last began his journey back to the well-known site in the centre of Piccadilly Circus e miscellany of the writings on the game of 


THE BEST-KNOWN STATUE IN THE WORLD AT 
EROS BEING PACKED AT ENGLEFIELD 
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FROM THE HIGH. PEAK TO THE POTTERIES. 


CCORDING to W. A. Poucher, than whom there are few finer or more popular photo- 
4 graphers of the natural beauties of Britain, those who carry a camera on their 
walks through the Peak District will find that the landscape there offers problems of 
composition which do not arise elsewhere in the British Hills. That he himself has 
successfully surmounted all the difficulties presented is very apparent in his latest 
beautiful book, “ PEAK PaNorRAMA: KINDER Scout To Dovepate” (Chapman and 
Hall ; 21s.), with its eighty-five superb pictures of this curious agglomeration of gritstone 
outcrops, stalactite-festooned caves and peaceful dales. Most startling in their mixed 
suggestion of the Grand Canyon of Arizona and the monoliths of Easter Island are his 
studies of such massive gritstone pinnacles as are to be found at Robin Hood's Stride, 
near Bakewell, or the Black Hawk rocks on Stanage Edge, the most imposing of the 
eastern ramparts of the Peak District. Looking at these photographs it is not difficult 
to appreciate the fascination which Kinder Scout and its neighbours possess for the 
young people of Manchester and Sheffield, who are indeed fortunate to have at their very 
doors such a grand expanse as that triangle covering approximately 32 miles from north 
to south and 24 miles at its widest part, which is the Peak District. 

Another attractive volume which, also, is mainly a picture-book, is “THE ArT oF 
THE PotTeR,” by William Bowyer Honey (Faber; 35s.). Here the Keeper of the 
Department of Ceramics in the Victoria and Albert Museum has gathered some 200 
masterpieces of many countries and periods. He tells us that “‘ the book is frankly in- 
tended as an anthology of beautiful pots rather than a contribution to serious historical 
study.”” What Mr. Honey has to say about modern pottery is most interesting. He is 
certain that some of the present-day 
wares “ will one day be collected as the 
older wares are collected now ; they will 
be recognised as of historical as well as 
artistic importance.’”’ And to guide the 
collector he includes a paper or tradi- 
tional and modern. design in English 
Pottery which he read before the 
National Council of the Pottery In- 
dustry some fourteen months ago. All 
of which may be summed up in his 
dictum that the true amateur collects 
out of devotion to beauty. 

Although there is an undercurrent of 
bitterness—quite understandable and 
to some extent justified—in much that 
Eslanda Goode Robeson, wife of Paul 
Robeson, the negro singer and actor, 
has to say in “ AFRICAN JOURNEY” 
(Gollancz ; 9s.), her account of a journey 
to South Africa, Kenya, Uganda and the 
Congo makes most interesting reading. 
Her bitterness, of course, derives from 
the distinctions between the whites and 
the coloured peoples, and especially 
from the oft-repeated assertion made to 
her that the African mind is “ primi- 
tive.”” It wag largely to test this for 
herself that she made the trip, in the 
course of which she visited African kings 
and British governors, herdswomen and 
pygmies, compounds and native villages. 
Some of the things she encountered 
were bad, some excellent. Asa coloured 
woman she was able to see much 
that is normally hid from European 
eyes and her descriptions of African 
native life are extremely readable. 

Racial problems are likewise promi- 
nent in “‘ A CoNTINENT EXPERIMENTS,” 
by Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. C. B. 
Birdwood, M.V.O. (Skeffington ; 21s.), 
as are matters of politics, economics and 
defence. For it deals with India seen 
through the eyes, first, of an officer of 
the Indian Army, and subsequently of 
a civil liaison and resettlement officer 
who was brought into contact with most 
aspects of Indian life. The book is the 
product not only of wide knowledge 
painstakingly and_ conscientiously 
obtained, but of deep and sincere 
sympathy and the determination to see 
and understand every point of view. 

The cricket enthusiast is being well 
looked after just now. Yet another 
delightful book on his favourite sport 
is to hand in *“ HerBert FaryEon’s 


London, where the statue is to remain until a decision . . . P 
this sadly-missed author. The collection 


is introduced by his brother, J. Jefferson 
Farjeon. Verse and prose are happily blended, and though prose predominates a verse 
such as follows lingers longer than even the lightest of essays: 
Hail Willow, King Willow, who sprouts in the spring, 
Sing now fora six, 
And no lucky snicks, 
So let the ball sizzle, and let the bat swing 
In honour of Willow, good Willow the King. 

‘Happy Days," by E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross (Longmans ; ros. 6d.), is aptly 
titled. The authors have given it a sub-title: ‘‘ Essays of Sorts.’"” And between the two, 
they have told the would-be reader pretty well everything he—or she—needs to know. 
We learn something of the creation of Major Sinclair Yeates, R.M. (which letters, being 
interpreted, signify an Irish Resident Magistrate, a functionary now become extinct), of 
that horse-coping young man, Flurry Knox, and of Trinket’s Colt. We read of a Spanish 
tea-party, of artists at Etaples in the days when it was yet a fishing village, and of the 
habits of fox-terriers; and, of course, of hunting in Ireland, to say nothing of a day 
with the Quorn fifty years ago during the Mastership of the Earl of Lonsdale. 

Another essayist who should interest writers and students of literature is the American 
literary editor, J. Donald Adams. He sets out in ** Tue Writer's Resronsipitity ” (Secker 
and Warburg ; &s. 6d.) not only to trace the steps by which American literature has arrived at 
the point where we now find it, but to drive home his contention that literature, during 
the years immediately ahead, * will seek above all else to restore the dignity of the human 
spirit.” His dissecting of the literature of disillusionment and despair, and his analysis of 
men like Dreiser and Hemingway, Steinbeck and Sinclair Lewis, while essentially American, 
help readers to the conclusion that literature, in common with the other arts, is 
reaching out towards a wider audience, coming closer again to its beliefs and aspirations. 

With so many American books crossing the Atlantic, these essays and their findings are of 
no little importance to the English reader. Incidentally, the Lutterworth Press announce that 
they are the English publishers of Nelson Glueck’s book “ Tue River Jorpan,” whieb was 
reviewed by Sir John Squire in The I/ustrated London News of June 1. W. R. Carver. 
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OVERWHELMING SUCCESS 


for the post-war Dunlop 65 7 


The Open Championship 


The Amateur Championship 


English Amateur Close 
Championship 
Dunlop Southport Tournament 


Yorkshire Evening News 
Tournament 


Brand-Lochryn Tournament 





Dai Rees’s brilliant record 
round of 67 and A. D. Locke’s 
record round of 69 both made 
with Dunlop. Seven out of 
first nine, including two out of 
first three, played Dunlop ‘65.’ 


6 out of last 8, including winner, 
played Dunlop. 

Both Finalists and 70% of all 
the competitors played Dunlop. 
Winner M. Faulkner. First 7 and 
75% of the 43 qualifiers played 
Dunlop. F 

Winner A. D. Locke, 5 of the 
first 6 and 30 of 43 qualifiers 
played Dunlop. 

Winner A. D. Locke, 7 of first 8, 
74.4% of final day competitors 
played Dunlop. Course records, 
A. D. Locke 69, J. J. Busson 68. 


In addition, 23 County and other 
championships have been won 
with the Dunlop ‘65’ in 1946. 
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VAUXHALL 
Cars 


A statement of the position 








As we are sharing our production between export and 
the home market, there are not, at present, enough 
Vauxhall cars available to give the prompt delivery we 
would wish. 

We are sorry about this, but things should be better soon. 
In the meantime, each district is receiving a fair alloca- 
tion of cars, and your local. Vauxhall Dealer will give you 
information regarding delivery. 


TO PRESENT VAUXHALL OWNERS 


Vauxhall Dealers and ourselves are making very 
special efforts to bring our maintenance service up 
to pre-war standards of promptness. 


% VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, LUTON 











W. & R. JACOB & CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 









John Mackintosh @ Sons’ Ltd., Toffee Town, Halifax 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 

TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 

WINCETTES~- DRESS GOODS 

SHIRTINGS- FURNISHINGS 
/ UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 
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ry « ” 
tolden Shre 
reappears upon the 
breakfast table 
you will know that 


lhe Worlds est 
Marmatade © 


is being made again 
Until then the 
Marmalade to buy is 


AR. 


James Robertson & Sons (P.M.) Led. 
Golden Shred Works 
London, Paisley, Manchester, Bristol jf 



































TIME FOR A 


CHURCHMAN’S No. | 


““ Now for 15 minutes’ pleasure 
and satisfaction.” 


C.364d issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland). Led. 
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to guard her food 
we must have 


a ‘frige’ 











Prestcold 


WILL MAKE 
Refrz geration 


AN EVERY-HOUSEHOLD WORD 


A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL CO., LTD., COWLEY, _W 


















TRI-ANG TOYS 
oj  —_ 





lead 
PEDALKAR gS 


There are no better toys than Tri-ang 
toys. Many of our famous toys are 
already on sale at your dealers, and 
many more together with plenty of 
new lines will be on the market jin 
the very near future. Tri-ang toys 
are made by 


LINES BROTHERS LTD. 
TRI-ANG WORKS, MERTON, S.W.19. 














| “BOTH WAYS" 


This hardy evergreen of life 
assurance, designed specially for 
young men, is more than ever the 
policy of the moment. 

Let it help to smooth your 
road through the years of endeavour 
ahead. 

You will put yourself ander no 
obligation by writing for fall 
details to 

The Secretary 


Head Office : 


~ 9 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, 2 


Lendon Offices : 





_ 28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Waterloo Place. S.W.1 
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“Grow More Food” is the order of the 
day—and Weston Rich Digestive Biscuits 
help along the good work. They are made 
in the most modern way from the finest 
ingredients obtainable. 


Weston 
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| are lucky 
Yes, you can see from his hair that he’s 
clicked for a bottle of Brylcreem. Here’s 
hoping it will be your lucky turn next. 
BRYLCREEM THE PERFECT HAIR DRESSING 
County Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx royds Bo8e 








Town, Melbourne, Bombay, Colombo, New York 
(and San Francisco), and Cairo. This service 
includes the transmission of photographs, black- 
and-white drawings, letters, and documents. Write 
for full particulars. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


REDUCED-RATE PHOTOTELEGRAPHY 


Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
CVS-43 














Every Jaguar is a full §-seater car of high performance, luxuriously appointed and with 


that impeccable finish which for years has been associated with the name of Jaguar. 
Three saloon models are offered on the 1}, 2} and 3} Litre Chassis with such refinements 
as air-conditioning, combined with de-froster and de-mister as standard on the 2} Litre, 
34 Litre and the 1} Litre Special Equipment model. New Girling Two Leading 
shoe brakes are employed on the 24 and 3} Litre models. Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent, 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the ful retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 


condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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‘No other tyre will really 


satisfy me now” 


Firestone 


BEST TODAY w#® STILL BETTER TOMORROW 





Leitn «4 


WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD., LEITH 
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Generally speaking, there are always quite a number of ways of 
fixing one thing to another but only one way which is just right in the 
circumstances. Practically every day of the week we’re asked to solve some 
assembly problem or other. As manufacturers of all kinds of fastening devices, 
it stands to reason that we are often able to save much time and money, par- 


ticularly for people who call us in while plans are still in the blue print stage. 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. (fj Ké N 


The G.K.N. Advisory Bureau, Heath St. Birmingham, is willing to co-operate 
with those who are interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods. 


ekly at the Office, Commonwealth House 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.t SATURDAY 
red as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, rg63 


W.A. : Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z : Launceston and Hobart Tasmania 





